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After the publication of Sumner’s Folkways, in 1907, the editors of 
the then Yale Review were anxious to secure a good review of that book. 
I was commissioned to consult Sumner on the matter. He never paid 
much attention to reviews, but he said he would not mind knowing 
what somebody like Lippert thought of the Folkways. I then wrote to 
Lippert, stating the case and explaining the high regard which Sumner 
had felt and had instilled in us all here at Yale for the Kulturgeschichte. 
I received a very kindly letter from Lippert, in which he expressed great 
interest in the book we wished to refer to him, and promised to write a 
brief article on it if his advanced age and invalidism permitted. This 
review was never written, for, as I have since learned from Lippert’s 
daughter, sufferings grew on him apace and he died after an operation 
to relieve bladder troubles, on November 12, 1909. 

After the death of his wife, referred to in the autobiographical sketch, 
and of the husband of his daughter, Lippert went to live with this daugh- 
ter, so that she knew much of his mental activities during his later years. 
She reports that he was deeply interested in Sumner’s book, but that, 
aside from his illness, he was impeded from carrying out his purpose of 
writing by the slowness with which he read English. 

I have received within the last week a letter from a man whom 
Lippert seems to have aided in his extremities, inclosing two encouraging 

* This translation from Deutsche Arbeit, Jahrgang 1905-6, is published at the 


suggestion of Professor A. G. Keller. At the request of the editors Professor Keller 
contributed the introductory note. 
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notes from Lippert, and warmly appreciative of the essentially helpful 
and kindly nature of the dead author. It has been a great gratification 
to me to find that a scientist, for whose intellect I cherished so high a 
regard, was also worthy of high esteem as a simple, helpful man. 

A. G. KELLER 


I was born in the old cloth-manufacturing town of Braunau in 
Bohemia April 12, 1839. At that time the town was governed by 
the Benedictine foundation of the same name. My father, Vinzenz 
Lippert, had migrated as a clothmaker from Freiwaldau in Silesia. 
and then became an apprentice as a member of the household of 
the clothmaker, John Mendel. The presence in the same house- 
hold of Josepha Schén, who afterward became my mother, accounts 
for this arrangement. The Schén family came from old settlers in 
Hermsdorf in the Braunau countryside. As was so often the case, 
the linen trade lured the family into the town. The cholera scourge 
which broke out at the beginning of the thirties of the nineteenth 
century bereft my mother of parents and older brothers and sisters. 
The orphan had found a home in the family of the clothmaker. 

My father took over from Mendel—with debts, of course—the 
shop, and after the death of the daughter Agnes also the house, 
211 Niedergasse. To this daughter long unmarried, later Frau 
Janauschek, I owe a large part of my education. My mother’s 
feeble health, and my father’s submersion in his work often com- 
pelled them to intrust me to the care of this “aunt.” She well 
represented a culture of the well-to-do class of the time which 
furnished me more stimulus than could have been afforded by the 
narrow conditions of my own home, particularly in view of the 
depression then beginning in the cloth industry. Before I was old 
enough to enter school, her father, living in comfortable retirement, 
had not only been glad to keep me occupied in his little garden 
which was a model of cultivation, but he had taken me into the 
shops of all sorts of artisans and had taken delight in my zeal for 
knowledge. The daughter, who was not without literary culture, 
continued the work in other directions. 

It was not at all unwelcome to her that my father decided me 
to be too weak for his trade, and I owe it to her influence that in 
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my twelfth year I was sent to the Benedictine Gymnasium, which 
at that time consisted of four classes. After the custom of the time 
the secret thought in my parents’ minds in adopting this course 
was of the clerical calling, which to them meant at the same time 
membership of the ruling class. ‘‘There is nothing better,”’ said 
my by no means bigoted father, “‘when you open your eyes in the 
morning a twenty piece is already lying on the table!” Deep piety 
drew my mother in the same direction. From that time the family 
of the notary, Eppinger, in which I was welcomed as the comrade 
of the boys, exercised various beneficial influences upon me, and 
I was very impressionable. 

While I was in the third grade my father died. The complete 
collapse of cloth-making in Braunau and the expenses of the long 
sickness had almost exhausted the family resources, and my mother 
also wasted away after several painful years. A Saxon scholarship 
yielding eighty gulden enabled me to pursue my studies and 
caused me to enter the higher Gymnasium at Prague. Under great 
deprivations—my physical appearance and my meager costume 
did not make me a preferred creditor of student benefactions—I 
attended the university, hearing first law under Brinz and Schulte, 
then philosophy, history, and the German language under Volk- 
mann, Héfler, and Kelle, with paternal advice about tributary 
subjects from Tomek, who was a not infrequent visitor in Braunau. 

Volkmann’s ‘* Tuesday” brought me into relations of friendship 
with Dr. Dressler, Philipp Knoll, Leo Nagel, Pickert, Wiechowsky, 
and Ludwig Schlesinger. In another direction and mostly in con- 
nection with a younger element, I formed friendships by means of 
the newly organized union ‘‘Teutonia,” to which I belonged as a 
senior for some semesters, and by means of the newly awakened 
fraternity life in general. From such sources sprang my early 
friendly relations with Gustav Laube, the lawyer Alfred Gold- 
schmid, and others. Together with Wiechowsky, Schlesinger, and 
Hallwich I became a founder of the Verein fiir Geschichte der 
Deutschen in Béhmen, which brought me into connection with 
J. V. Grohmann, Jos. Bayer, and Banhans. Under the auspices of 
this youthful organization, and supplied with a traveling stipend 
of twenty gulden, in the same year in which I was preparing for 
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the state examination for appointment as Gymnasium teacher, | 
undertook a survey of the city archives of Trautenau. In this work 
I was at all events not assisted by the chief magistrate of the town, 
Dr. Porak. The outcome of this voluntary enterprise, guided by 
no competent adviser, was the schoolboyish work now forgotten. 
Geschichte von Trautenau. Other apprentice works brought me 
into relations of friendship with D. Kuh, the benevolent encour- 
ager of ambitious students. 

My “economic situation” in 1863 was such that it was out oj 
the question for me to proceed to a university degree. I success- 
fully passed the test for fitness as a Gymnasium teacher, and Pro- 
fessor Héfler so warmly recommended me to the city council of 
Leitmeritz that in the same year I was appointed to a position in 
its newly established Oberrealschule. The finances of the town were 
in a condition very much like my own, and the salary promised was 
only six hundred florins, with an additional one hundred florins as 
soon as the town should win a suit then in court over a bridge 
claim. The town was prudent enough to lose the case. 

Nevertheless I had to forego the customary recourse to tutoring 
for increase of my income. I was impelled to devote all my leisure 
time to examination of the city archives, the treasures of which 
were at that time in the most miserable state of preservation 
imaginable. On the other hand I was favored with more gracious 
treatment by the city council than had been my previous lot in 
Trautenau. As outcome of my studies there appeared in 1871 my 
Geschichte der Stadt Leitmeritz.' Whatever estimate be passed upon 
the results of these studies, with which I must now group those to 
which I was stimulated during my preparatory period by the old 
town record of Braunau, for me they had the one great value that 
they taught me to penetrate through the historical phrase to the 
literal ground of facts. I ceased to “learn” history from the top 
downward, and I began, within narrow limits to be sure, to con- 
struct it from the bottom. This also corresponded with a talent 
which from childhood I thought I discovered in myself. With 
retentive memory, and with still more active observing powers, I 

*In der III. Abteilung der ‘“‘ Beitrdége sur Geschichte Bihmens, herausgegeben von 
dem Vereine fiir die Geschichte der Deutschen in Béhmen.”’ 
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was from the outset beaten in the routine of learning lessons by less 
talented pupils. While I was carrying on my studies in Leitmeritz, 
there was before my mind as ultimate purpose a vision of a Ge- 
schichte des Biirgertums in Boihmen, but the course of my life and 
especially the bread-and-butter problem, which always had a certain 
share in shaping the former factor, deflected me from that goal. 
In the early spring of 1865 I entered into matrimony with Mal- 
wine Fridrich, with whom I had become acquainted in Braunau. 
She was the daughter of a Vienna merchant who had carried on a 
linen business in Abtsdorf, which had been caught and wrecked in 
the swirl of the war year 1859. Whatever was thereby lost to the 
new household was amply offset by my brave wife during nearly 
forty years of faithful and conscientious fulfilment of her marriage 


vows. 

In addition to the studies named, and to instruction of classes 
always overfilled with ninety to one hundred pupils, I was occupied 
not only with minor contributions to the Mitteilungen of the 
Geschichtsverein, but also with the political and especially the 
politico-pedagogical questions that were at the time eagerly press- 


ing for solution. 

I undertook to deliver the address at the first Wanderversamm- 
lung of the historical society mentioned. The meeting was held 
by invitation at Leitmeritz, and in company with Dr. J. V. Groh- 
mann anc! Dr. Heinrich Stradal, later Biirgermeister of Leitmeritz, 
I organized there the first “political union.’”’ Then, with the essay 
on the new public-school law I opened the long-drawn-out series of 
discourses of the ‘German Union for Dissemination of Knowledge 
Useful to the Public.” For a long time my pen was in the service 
of that movement. 

At that time the German representatives in the town organiza- 
tion of Budweis, which was at that time already somewhat affected 
by a national reaction, were planning an ambitious reform of the 
seriously demoralized public-school system. The scheme took as 
its basis the new public-school law, and was developed in the spirit 
of its progressive principles, the application of which had been very 
fragmentary and grudging. As director of a new public school of 
twenty-two classes for boys and girls, I attempted, under the 
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stimulus of the popular movement, the work of reorganization 
which amounted to a re-creation of the Budweis school system. | 
concentrated all my energies upon this task, at the same time | 
devoted every free hour to supplementary instruction of the teach- 
ing force which gave me its full confidence, and to collection, with 
as little outlay as possible, of material for observation instruction. 
Incidentally I learned the preparation of specimens and modeling. 
In a few years I had completed the reconstruction to my own satis- 
faction, and as I believe to that of the authorities. At least | 
could not infer the contrary from my appointment as second vice- 
chairman of the Priifungskommission fiir Volks- und Biirgerschulen. 
At all events it may be mentioned that, in the most influential of 
the school boards of the time, the influence of Father Maresch, who 
was opposed to the spirit of the new public-school law, was elimi- 
nated so far as the Volksschule was concerned, and against his wish 
he was assigned to inspection of the Realschule. 

When I reconsider my attitude at that time from the standpoint 
of my subsequent experience, I discover the one mistake that, filled 
with the spirit of the law, I believed that in all those cases which 
were not placed beyond the range of doubt by subsequent ordi- 
nance, this ‘“‘spirit’’ was necessarily decisive. Perhaps I occasion- 
ally fell under the second error that I identified my own spirit with 
the spirit of the law. On one occasion an employee of the mayor’s 
office, where I often had business—I remember neither the name 
nor the rank of the man—warned me to this effect: ‘You are on 
the wrong track. The best way in a public office is to do only just 
enough to keep from being fired. Anything more than that is all 
to the bad.” “This,” he added, “‘is an ancient rule of the Capu- 
cines.”” I had not previously been aware of it. 

A single example may be permitted. Even the Germans in 
Budweis at that time usually had their children learn the Tschechisch 
first. German was supposed to be learned in school. The conse- 
quence was that go per cent of the children of school age entered 
school without knowledge of the language in which instruction was 
given. In accordance with the law pupils who had never been in 
school at all and others who had been in the Piaristenschule, which 
had to be self-supporting, were put together. 
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On account of the existing law, which permitted no variation of 
material for instruction, no progress could be made with such a 
heterogeneous mass. No help could be counted on from the 
higher authorities, and the primer of Heinrich which was afterward 
approved by no means met the demand. In my innocence, regard- 
less of the aforesaid Capucine rule, I felt myself bound to introduce 
the method of Kehr, and along with it the Kehr primer. It started 
with an observed object and its name as ‘“‘normal word.” It 
offered the sole possibility of building up the instruction quite with- 
out presuppositions, and therewith to complete the pupils, lacking 
linguistic knowledge. I initiated the younger teachers into this 
method. They adopted it gladly, and in an astonishingly short 
time we accomplished with the most unpromising material results 
which were recognized with admiration by the school inspector, the 
local pastor. The national inspector did not interfere with this 
reform plan, but was inclined to encourage it. Nevertheless it was 
a questionable departure from the prescribed track. I was less 
successful in gaining similar treatment by the authorities for my 
publicly expressed opinion about the relation of the “religious 
exercises’? to the new school. The obvious reason was to be found 
in the fact that the minister of instruction, von Stemayer, was of a 
different opinion. If I had no right as a subordinate in the school 
system to make use of the press to strengthen my case, I felt that 
I had the right as a member of the lower house of the Landtag. 

It was necessary to mention these things because my subsequent 
persecution by the national inspector, Father Maresch, could not 
have had its motive in what I did later in his inspection district, 
strictly in accordance with the old scheme. It was prompted by 
what occurred before, in a position which he could not control. 

After completing the establishment of the “new school,” as I 
had imagined the spirit of the law to indicate, I found occasion in 
1872 to return to teaching in the intermediate school. In recog- 
nition of what I had done the town representatives of Budweis 
nominated me as director of their Oberrealschule and the Landes- 
schulrat promptly confirmed me in this position. My acquaintance 
with men in the upper circles was not at the time of a sort to sug- 
gest the idea that I might be in danger because of previous services. 
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It was also a betrayal of insufficient knowledge of men that | 
accepted as sufficient the verbal promise of the Stadtrat to give me 
credit as a matter of course for my period of service in the Volks- 
und Biirgerschule. How little also I understood the Austrian 
judges of the time is indicated by the fact that when presently the 
quinquennial advance in my salary was paid, on the basis of this 
reckoning, and with written authorization, I regarded the trans- 
action as sufficient proof of the arrangement once for all. 

Another candidate for the position of Director was Dr. M. Koch. 
As professor in the same institution, as a son of the city, asa relative 
by birth and marriage with the most well-to-do families, he was 
the more humiliated by my preferment because he had been 
unsuccessful in competing for the position which I previously held. 
Surely the decision against him in the two cases made no friends 
for me in certain circles. Such friends might presently have been 
of especial use to me, since my political activity, which I did not 
feel bound to suspend, brought me into collision with many elements 
in my own camp—to say nothing of the national and clerical oppo- 
sition—and at that time the wholly inexperienced population could 
not distinguish political from personal enmity. 

In 1871 I was member for Elbogen of the Bohemian Landtag 
during a very short session. I declined re-election in consideration 
of my new position in the Realschule, although urged to stand again 
by the group Pickert-Alfred Knoll. All the more necessary seemed 
to me my activity in the town which was even then more threatened 
than was realized. The German middle class had no points of sup- 
port whatever. The most frequent resort was to the “ Ressource,” 
the spirit of which was relied upon to equalize taxation, but this was 
a feeble reliance, since its provisions were particularly adjusted to 
the changing elements of the civil service and the officer class. 
No fundamental change was possible here; yet I tried to find out 
whether a reform were not feasible in the way of giving to the 
statute a somewhat broader basis upon which the German element 
in the population could build some shelter. In the Budweis of that 
time these petty matters were regarded as very important. Biirger- 
meister Claudi felt decent disgust for all such efforts. The clan 
of the unsuccessful Dr. Koch, with the rich soap-maker and city 
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councillor, Lampel, at the head, manifested a similar reaction, and 
regard for his popularity drew to their side the worthy old Steg- 
mann. Perhaps similar considerations moved J. U. Dr. Wendelin 
Rziha, the leading spirit of the governing class at the time, to put 
his organizing talent at the service of my opponents. 

These were also the very people with whom national inspector 
Father Maresch—pulled by what strings I do not know—merged 
his interests, at the time of his first inspection of the Oberrealschule 
under my direction. It was not an easy task to show that there 
had been a falling-off in efficiency. Eleven pupils took the exami- 
nation under his supervision, and all passed, six with distinction. 
Nevertheless he asserted a falling-off in a complaint served on me 
later. How and by whom details were collected in all parts of the 
town to support charges against me I do not know. At all events 
such a collection was made with such success that Father Maresch 
thought he had sufficient material for a disciplinary complaint to 
the national Schulrat. 

The chief object of attack was my unecclesiastical temper. But 
on this very point the crown witness who had been counted on 
failed—viz., Anstaltskatechet and later Stadidechant Father Marek. 
My “temper” he said was well known, but it had never led me to 
hinder him in discharge of the duties of his office. The nature of 
the other charges may be gathered from the blackest of all the 
faults alleged. It was said that in the drawing-room there was a 
picture of the Kaiser in his youthful appearance of 1849. The 
teacher of penmanship had felt called to try his unskilled hand on 
an attempt to bring the picture down to date by painting a beard. 
In removing the picture during the cleaning of the building between 
semesters, and in a way which could scarcely have been observed 
except by the would-be artist, I was charged with having insulted 
not only the latter but the original of the picture. This constituted 
merely the point of crystallization for all the more trivial charges. 
In the disciplinary court, the Landesschulrat of the time, Father 
Maresch sat as complainant, witness, and referee. There was no 
verbal hearing, no examination of witnesses. In spite of that, a 
majority could not be gained for an administrable judgment. The 
verdict was rather entirely indefinite, to the effect that under the 
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existing local conditions my efforts could not be expected to be 
fruitful of results. Therewith nobody was satisfied. On my ap- 
peal the ministry suspended even this noncommittal judgment. 
Another tack had to be taken, and Father Maresch found it in all 
secrecy and quiet in a way in which the whole community might. 
so to speak, be bribed and satisfied. 

Happy at the fortunate outcome of the affair, I started in the 
vacation of the year 1874, in company with my friend Dr. Holzamer. 
on a recreation and study trip through central Germany. In 
Nuremberg I found in my mail a clipping from a home paper which 
contained an account of the cancellation of my position as Director. 
Without any publicity my seat had been pulled from under me. 
The Realschule in Budweis had been nationalized, and all its posi- 
tions were filled with new people. The school board—this time 
the referee undisturbed—ignored all my rights to legal protection. 
and the court appealed to declared itself without jurisdiction. on 
the ground of an ancient court decree, and referred me to the 
political authorities. Thereupon when I confined my demand to 
the promised pension, the court found that the unrecorded account 
of my service years was not necessarily to be taken for granted 
from the transaction above recited. Although the claim was as 
clear as the sun, I did not have the means to pursue it farther 
nor the confidence. Thus the negative judgment acquired legal 
force. In spite of contrary decisions elsewhere, I have to this day 
an unsatisfied claim of 36,000 kreutzer upon the town treasury of 
Budweis. 

It seems to me that a sort of conscientious scruple expressed 
itself in the legend which arose in Budweis that I was a victim 
of the ‘‘Tschechisch-klerikalen Reaktion.” As it was commonly 
understood the content of this legend was incorrect. To be sure 
my activity in the Volksschule, as well as my attempt to influence 
politically the inert German mass, was disagreeable to the reaction- 
ary Tschechs, and I often had to put up with demonstrations of the 
fact, but I never suffered hostilities on account of my activity in 
the Realschule. On the contrary it received every recognition from 
the progressive Tschechs. The enmity was, however, not personal, 
and it did not manifest itself as persecution in the sense implied. 
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The like was true of my relations with the clerical circles. Although 
my aims were opposed to theirs, and in spite of many an affront 
from the subordinate catechists, the leading clergy never made 
themselves my personal opponents. Both their nationalism and as 
I believe the integrity of their purposes restrained them from sharing 
in the unchivalrous program of Father Maresch. 

I must also refer to my colleagues of the time, in order not to 
leave them under groundless suspicion. Father Maresch under- 
stood how to spread fear and trembling among the teachers by the 
persistence of his unlimited domination in school matters, about 
which no one seemed to be disturbed. With two or three excep- 
tions, however, my colleagues at the time were on my side with a 
freedom from fear which could be sustained only by sincere con- 
viction. Several of them were in various ways disciplined, although 
later reappointed in the Staatsrealschule. Their offense was that 
they presented me with a loving cup at my departure. The cate- 
chist, Father Maresch, was transferred into other relations, and 
this was regarded as a sort of discipline which the city afterward 
removed by his promotion to Dechant. 

I was now without position and practically without means. I 
had no relatives to lean upon in finding a way to support my wife 
and three children. My courage did not fail, however, and neither 
sorrow nor trouble took away my heart. It had no room for 
cowardice nor disgust, on the contrary I began to have a joyous 
sense of freedom. The years of being under watch, for purposes 
which I could imagine, the spying and the gossip, with the delight 
of success the traces of which I had to encounter step by step up to 
the triumph of the crime of the picture, the hundred petty annoy- 
ances up to the triumphant final blow—all this had so nearly stifled 
me that, from the moment of my enlightenment at the Nuremberg 
post-office about the relentlessness of my enemy, the sacrifice of my 
position did not seem too great a price to pay for freedom from 
the filthy atmosphere. In consciousness of youthful strength I 
regarded the world as by no means closed against me. On the 
contrary, one part of my interests had long tempted me to leave 
the parochial conditions of Budweis, shut off at the time from the 
whole German world, and my companion, so faithful in all the 
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circumstances of life, was prepared without reserve to share all my 
fortunes. 

In the youthful German Empire there was glowing in 1874 in all 
ranks a lofty enthusiasm for progressive endeavor. Moved by 
such ideas Dr. Leibling, in association with choice men—Schulze- 
Delitzsch, Miguel, Gneist, Virchow, Léwe-Calve, Fritz Kalle, and 
others—had founded a ‘‘Society for the Extension of Popular Cul- 
ture.”’ Its membership and branch organizations extended 
throughout Germany. Its purpose was similar to that of the 
society which Dr. Holzamer founded, and which I developed into 
life—the ‘‘German Union for Dissemination of Knowledge Useful 
to the Public.’* It aimed to surpass the older society both in 
extension and in activity. Through the mediation of the friend 
named I found here the field I had desired for unhampered activity 
in the fight for pure humanity. I accordingly moved to Dresden, 
and from this point as base of operations I entered the service of 
the society mentioned, as traveling teacher. My work was not 
easy. My self-imposed ideals made severe demands upon my 
strength of mind and bodily endurance. The winter was unusually 
prolonged. My first trip took me into Niederlausitz, where in 
Guben Dr. Hamdorf was the first German in the Empire to extend 
to me a friendly hand. The second circuit was in Upper Saxony, 
and there was deep snow on the ground until late in March. While 
on the trips I not only continued preparation of my lectures, for 
which the circumstances had rot left me enough time, but I carried 
on work also for the other union; and whenever I had a day in 
comfortable quarters near a warm stove, I counted myself among 
the luckiest of men. Then the fate of our countryman, Paul 
Stransky, would come vividly before my mind. My studies in the 
archives of Leitmeritz had given me many details about the sub- 
ject. When I compared my persecutions with his I congratu- 
lated myself on the progress since his time. 

At that time the eyes of all hearers betrayed confidence in a 
better future, to be based on improved morals and intelligence. I 
saw much genuine thirst for knowledge. I was delighted with that 
moral elevation and striving for the ideal which so distinguishes the 
German people in their own land from all others, and which exhibits 


* See p. 149. 
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in the entire German education of school and home something 
imponderable and indefinable which cannot be reproduced by all the 
imitative devices of other countries. My new vocation thus gave 
me much high satisfaction. Moreover, my journeyings tended to 
satisfy my own thirst for knowledge. Including the later years, 
in which I was not all the time on the road, I visited almost every 
part of Germany, and the way in which land and people presented 
themselves to me gave me deeper insight as a rule than any other 
type of traveler could gain. My heart had always longed for this 
sort of knowledge. Many educational colleagues in the German 
Empire, some of them with eminent names, showed me the most 
cordial attention, and with some of them I formed intimate and 
permanent friendships. 

During the following vacation period I had the pleasure of 
meeting in Dresden several of my former colleagues, who professed 
their faith without fear of the widely extended system of denuncia- 
tion. Among the co-operators with the society for useful knowledge 
Professor Dr. Huppert visited me and Dr. Holzamer joined me in 
a tour of the Harz region. 

As a result of the hardships of the campaign of 1866, Dr. Leibling 
was severely disabled, and the injuries proved fatal in the autumn 
of 1875. It was necessary for me to move to Berlin to take pro- 
visional charge of his work. Then I became his successor as general 
secretary of the society, and my family followed me to Berlin. 
There followed the ten best but most laborious years of my life. 
Although I had occasion to visit all parts of the Empire, I was not 
entirely separated from my family, and the new field of labor, with 
ample assistance, afforded me besides opportunity to devote my 
leisure to use of rich literary and museum material for purposes to 
which I was impelled by my strongest impulses. To be sure, in 
order to reconcile these interests with the duties of my position | 
had to employ every moment which I could wring from day or 
night, and to forego everything which the capital offered except 
these resources. In those ten years I saw the inside of only two 
Berlin theaters, and only once each. On the other hand the 
progress of my knowledge, and a vacation trip once a year to my 
old home satisfied all my desires for pleasure. 
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Since I was not a citizen of the German Empire I could not take 
an active part in politics, but my occupation brought me into some- 
what close relations with some of the most important parliamentary 
leaders of the National-liberalen and of the Fortschrittspartei. 
Besides those already named I should mention Dr. Hammacher, 
Franz Duncker, Rickert, Parisius, A. Traeger, Seyffardt-Krefeld. 
the two Eberties and Zelle who later became Oberbiirgermeister. 

I count myself fortunate in having been able to continue my 
favorite studies and at the same time to make them of service 
in my occupation. In Budweis, in addition to lectures for the 
Gemeinniitziger Verein and the editorship of the Volkskalender which 
was an organ of the same purpose, I had begun to develop the plan 
of a series of popular textbooks. The idea was to make the books 
a graded course which would enable studious laymen to proceed 
from more familiar to less familiar subjects, or at least to choose 
reading matter which would enrich their knowledge and sharpen 
their insight. To me and a circle of friends it was a settled convic- 
tion that the degree of profitable use of newly acquired political 
freedom as well as of effective struggle for the protection of our 
national group would depend on the degree of general knowledge 
and of all around exercise of the power of generalization. These 
unpretentious little books were to scatter a few seeds for this sort 
of harvest. Accordingly the Verein published Des Landmanns 
Géste and Pflanzen der Heimat. Then I added detached books on 
geography, geology, and astronomy, with the intention of con- 
tinuing with general and cultural history. The work itself gradu- 
ally turned me, however, from the original program, and set new 
aims. As continued intercourse with educational unions of all 
sorts constantly intensified the demand for attention to cultural 
and social history, I was forced to immerse myself deeper and deeper 
in study of those subjects. The path to them led through eth- 
nography in the widest sense of the term, for the study of which, 
moreover, the magnificent collections and other incitements of 
Berlin afforded the most natural stimuli. From this standpoint I 
found myself forced back into renewal of the unfinished fight of my 
youth between belief and doubt as an incident of further studies in 
the history of religion and in folklore, the results of which began to 
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appear in a series of books dating from 1881. The discoveries 
which I thought I had made seemed to me to have been set forth 
implicitly in such manner, in the little book Der Seelencult in 
seinem Verhiltnisse zur althebraischen Religion, that for the pur- 
poses of seekers after truth no further explanation would be neces- 
sary. Only after I had found myself fundamentally deceived in 
this did I take up the task of showing the influence of the same 
principle in all religions and all religious developments. Unfor- 
tunately I found it necessary to yield to the publishers’ desire that 
I should not emphasize in the title this purpose and correlation of 
the books. This necessarily caused some confusion and unfavor- 
able judgments. Still, I could credit my work with leading toward 
somewhat general abandonment of the false clew which the system 
of so-called ‘‘comparative mythology”’ had followed, and thus to 
emancipation of research from a narrowing monopoly. 

Although I by no means neglected the duties of my occupation 
for the sake of-these labors, I was aware that the employment of 
my leisure could no longer contribute in the same degree as before 
to the purpose for which I was employed. On the contrary it was 
bound to become more and more detached. Anyone who has been 
wholly devoted to his own work will understand that the duality 
of duties began often to oppress me. Although I had learned from 
childhood to pay heed to the gravity of the bread-and-butter prob- 
lem, yet I could never consent to be guided by it alone, nor to be 
subjected to it. If in the circumstances of the time I had been 
willing to do that, I should have left Die Religion der Kulturvolker, 
etc., to take care of themselves, and along with my official duties I 
should have been able to enjoy many pleasures suitable to my so- 
cial standing. I could not make that choice, however, and yet the 
signs of the times—no one else could see the symptoms as plainly— 
seemed to be forcing me toward a decision that could not be long 
deferred. Although there was no causal connection between the 
fact and my affairs, the death of our first president, Dr. Schulze- 
Delitzsch, seemed to me to be a warning that my choice should be 
made. The spiritual movement in the German population was at 
that time visibly slackened, and I was convinced that, in sharp 
contrast with my own desires and inclinations, the activity of our 
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Verein must thenceforth require, instead of calmly persistent 
instruction, more and more exclusively agitation. I therefore had 
to ask myself seriously whether my age and my talents would qual- 
ify me in such a degree for that sort of work that it would pay to 
sacrifice for it the research that was next to my heart. Who can 
correctly appraise his own work! That my deeper inclination was 
urging choice of research was to me as plain as day, and that at 
least in his own opinion and in that of our new president, Heinrich 
Rickert, my colleague, the youngest of the brothers Wyslicenus, pos- 
sessed the desired qualifications in a degree which I did not credit to 
myself, I was willing to grant; and it quieted my scruples. Under 
the circumstances I regarded resignation of my position as a sacri- 
fice which I was bound to make to that institution which had saved 
me from the most embarrassing situation and had lifted me to a 
fairer life. I hoped at all events that I could help myself for the 
future. 

I accordingly purchased from my savings a piece of forest land 
(Bauernwald) in the central mountain region of Bohemia near 
Leitmeritz, the beautiful home of my choice. On it I built a snug 
house into which I moved in May, 1885. I had in my pocket a 
publishing contract which assured me labor and bread for at least 
a few years. My nearest friends—so I may call Dr. Hammacher, 
who afterward sought me out in Kundratiz and Stadtrat Réstel- 
Landsberg—found the plan venturesome, but still more reasonable 
than the scheme of emigration to Brazil, previously proposed by 
A. von Eye, the custodian of the Germanic Museum. Today | 
must laugh at it as childish that, at the time, I took the failure of 
my Seelencult seriously enough to make flight from the musty old 
continent seem the proper reply. My wife was ready to follow me 
confidently into exile. She did not know the motive of my dis- 
affection. She knew better my glowing affection for the tropical 
world which I was never to see. As a counterweight to this renun- 
ciation the flight into the Bohemian forests, in spite of the economic 
considerations which Rickert did not tire of keeping before my 
attention, was a harmless affair. From childhood I had been accus- 
tomed to the most straitened rural conditions. Life in the great 
city always seemed to me a burden. My provincial frugal habits 
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could not order our expenditures so as te lighten the burden. The 
Mark also failed to afford me compensation for the pains I felt at 
deprivation of the enjoyment of nature—at least until my fellow 
countryman, Dr. Schiff, Berlin representative of the Neue freie 
Presse, had begun to introduce me in some measure to the more 
hidden charms of the flora of the region. I was able, nevertheless. 
to accept the not yet petrified Thiergarten in place of the melan- 
choly beauty of the Bohemian forest and the deep charm of my 
native land; but the kindly allurement of our central mountains 
in which I had rejoiced in the springtime of my life would not 
withdraw from my dreams. My wife was well aware of the diffi- 
culties of carrying on the household with uncertain sources of 
income; but for that very reason she also with practical logic was 
urgent for a decision: ‘‘Now only are we equipped for such a 
venture—in a few years that will seem a burden to you which now 
seems merely a pleasure!” 

Into the third year I enjoyed undisturbed the idyllic life of the 
forest abode, and I wrote from studies largely completed in Berlin 
my larger Kulturgeschichte. Minor works of a similar sort had 
already appeared in Wissen der Gegenwart. 

After the completion of this work old friendship disturbed me 
in my solitude. Friend Philipp Knoll could not bear to see, in the 
midst of the swelling waves of the German-Bohemian struggle. 
such—in his opinion—valuable energy unemployed. A temporary 
illness gave force to his urgency, and his arrangements enabled me 
to remove to Prague, while retaining my country house as a summer 
home. My literary activity was now to be in the service of politics, 
which had been its original employment, and of journalism. On my 
side a sort of “‘first love” helped to overcome the initial aversion 
to this plan. I had begun my teaching career with an investiga- 
tion of Bohemian local conditions, and I now felt a drawing as to the 
completion of something already begun toward Bohemian history, 
in which, to be sure, social history had meanwhile become the chief 


The Kulturgeschichte der Menschheit in ihrem organischen Aufbau was like my 
works on the history of religion in departing from the beaten tracks in choice and 
emphasis of essential material. It was later translated by Dr. Frischmann into 
Hebrew (Warsau-Verlagsinstitut Achiassaf), and is now in course of translation into 
Magyar for a library of social science. 
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concern. There had always been charm of mystery to me about 
trying dark unbroken ways. Here I should have to deal further 
with obstacles thrown into my path. This helped me to resolve 
at least temporarily to plant my traveling staff at Prague, where 
alone I could find all the necessary resources. 

But I was far from finding here the repose I desired. Scarcely 
had I so far arranged my new program of duties that I could arrange 
work for my surplus time than one obstacle after another blocked 
my way. In the year 1889 my devoted friend Reichsrats- und 
Landtagsabgeordneter, Dr. Rickert, died, and even at his funeral I 
was urged by the legislators present te take his place. I resisted 
honestly, and the party leaders in Prague supported me. It was, 
however, of no avail. The circumstances forced us to yield. 

The period which I spent thereupon in the rural electoral 
district, Tetschen-Rumburg, and still more in Vienna, turned me 
completely from my intended study, and the political duties once 
undertaken placed new hindrances daily in the way of return to 
such labors. At the same time I was able in another way in Parlia- 
ment to return to a first love, since the Liechtenstein proposal for 
modification of the public-school law enabled me, not without suc- 
cess and recognition, to enter the lists against the renewed alliance 
between clericalism and German philistinism. 

When the Vienna compromise (A usgleichsbeschliisse) of 1890 had 
again enabled the German representatives to share in the activities 
of the Bohemian parliament and in the administration of the 
country, circumstances were again changed forme. With Dr. L. 
Schlesinger I was chosen as a member of the national committee, 
and as such had sufficient reason for resigning my membership in 
the Reichsrat in order to confine my activity to Prague. Now at 
last I was able to continue my studies of the history of old Bohemia. 
These were again interrupted by long and serious illness in 1894. 
I never fully recovered from the effects of this attack, at least not 
to the extent that I was ever again in possession of my full working 
strength. 

During the period just referred to I had published partly in the 
Mitteilungen of the historical society, partly in Bohemia, a number 
of detail studies on critical questions of Bohemian history and 
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legend. In the following period occurred my gladly undertaken 
collaboration with the Gesellschaft cur Forderung deutscher Wissen- 
schaft, Kunst und Literatur founded by my friend Knoll. As mem- 
ber and as second president I served the society as long as I remained 
in Prague. With the support of this society I was at last in 1896 
able to see in print the first volume of my Sozialgeschichte Bihmens 
in vorhusitischer Zeit. Before the second volume appeared in 1898 
many difficulties with the publisher, G. Freytag, had to be over- 
come, and even then it had to appear abbreviated and mangled, 
because the publisher insisted on such limitation. No one of my 
books could have made me rich, but no one of them caused me so 
much annoyance and dissatisfaction as this in connection with the 
publisher. At that time I resolved never to undertake a book for 
a local publisher, and with the exception of one or two minor con- 
tributions in book form to Bohemian architecture, I carried out my 
resolve. I contributed minor socio-historical papers to the Mit- 
teilungen of the historical society, to F. Wolf's Sozialwissenschaft- 
licher Zeitschrift, and to Deutsche Arbeit, published by the society 
named at the beginning of this paragraph. 

In another connection annoyance and dissatisfaction were also 
the final outcome of irritating and nerve-racking activity and 
devotion. At the same time I cannot deny that my share in the 
national administration afforded me many an insight valuable to 
a culture historian. Among the subjects particularly assigned to 
me, I was especially interested in the technical problems of water- 
works. I was a member of the commission for the channeling of 
the Moldaw and the Elbe. I was interested in like degree, however, 
in the solution of several urgent social problems. My report resulted 
in the law which provided for district conservation stations eventu- 
ally to be distributed evenly over the country, and with national 
support. 

This enterprise was not sufficient to earn the thanks of my 
German countrymen. . Here also the national interest crosses the 
social, and without legal determination the one must always suffer 
from the other. 

All the experiences which I gathered in my most diversified 
political activities tended to confirm my conviction that the first 
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and indispensable precondition of the material and spiritual pros- 
perity of two national stocks, located in the same country under 
such circumstances as those which existed in Bohemia, must be a 
fixed legal norm for their status, and their freedom of movement. 
How strict or liberal should be the terms of this law is a matter of 
secondary importance. Whenever we Germans have neglected an 
opportunity to secure such a norm we have committed a politica! 
blunder injurious to both parties. It is no longer practical politics 
to demand the subordination of one of the national groups to the 
other. To abandon the field to enthusiasts for such a policy is at 
the least sinful negligence. Among the minority such elements may 
get credit for their zeal. If their impulse seizes the majority the 
political craft will run aground. 

That this was the state of things in the German party, however. 
I had only too much occasion to learn when the frequent illnesses 
of Schlesinger forced me to preside at the meetings of the club. 
That the Reichenberg Volkspartei split with us was not in itself 
a misfortune. Its action set the example, however, for further 
secessions, which with conscious purpose took their stand upon the 
unattainable because this program most surely promised the 
eternity of their existence. But not even by this policy did they 
become a common danger. To reach that pass another trifle is 
necessary: that electorate and Volk shall credit that which this 
program—as the catechism phrases it—‘‘gives them to believe.” 
And the fact that this actually came about was the entire hopeless- 
ness of the time. This very transition, this injecting of the politi- 
cally impossible into politics, became the active ferment, and first 
of all in the German club itself. With every question of importance 
the greater number were at once ready for a jump. Popular favor 
so easily gained, and the certainty of securing popular support by 
mere revolt from the club program were the death of reasonable 
politics. To give more of my energy and time to politics seemed 
to me the more intolerable since my spirit of independence revolts 
at nothing more than the reproach of Klebertum. I well know that 
historically and essentially our national stock is a labor folk, and 
sometime there will be a return to kind. It does not pay to wait 
for such developments when one has reached my age. 
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Such was the state of mind and the calculation on the basis of 
which in the autumn of 1898 I decided to withdraw from political 
activity in the Landtag and in the national administration. I now 
at last possessed for the first time in my life that which in hours of 
overweariness I had so often coveted—unlimited ieisure for literary 
and similar enjoyment. I had no longer the courage and inexperi- 
ence of youth to risk my economic life on the basis of literary work. 
I preferred to begin a new section of life by investing my small 
savings in the foundry belonging to my son-in-law in Aussig. I 
became a silent partner in the firm “Ig. Lumpe’s Neffe,” and I 
passed my time according to the season of the year between Aussig 
and Kundratitz. 

Only once more did the “‘merchant”’ fall under temptation to 
leave this quiet haven. The commission appointed to nominate a 
successor to my former parliamentary friend, Hofrat Beer, as pro- 
fessor in the Technische Hochschule at Vienna, had the idea of pro- 
posing my name. A lustrum earlier such a nomination, with the 
involved recognition of my scientific endeavors, would have meant 
the realization of my most extravagant dreams. Now my own 


decision had to destroy the satisfaction in the germ. Apart from 
the fact that my age was no longer promising, the health of my wife, 
whom I prized above all else, might have been endangered by the 
migration and the other changes connected with it. I owed much 
more to her than to my ambition. But even with this sacrifice I 
was able to prolong her life only a few years. On the seventeenth 
of December, 1904, I was left alone. 
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FIVE GREAT BATTLES OF CIVILIZATION 


ALFRED H. LLOYD 
University of Michigan 

Historians have often argued among themselves and at times 
have taken the people into their confidence with regard to the 
great battles of history, and so well have they done what they 
have undertaken, describing and comparing the battle-scenes, 
fighting over again the great struggles, and explaining the causes 
and the epoch-making results of Marathon, Philippi, Hastings, 
Waterloo, Gettysburg, and the rest, that a layman like myself in 
such historical studies as theirs must not trespass on their territory. 
For me to trespass there would be to add only one more battle- 
scene to the long list and, while the outcome could hardly be called 
epoch-making, there can be no doubt at all either as to which side 
would lose or as to the serious fatalities attending defeat. | But 
in human history there are battle-fields and battle-fields and at 
no serious risk of encroaching on any expert’s preserves I have 
chosen from history five battles that I know to be great, indeed 
that I am almost ready to declare the very greatest, and that I 
think I can show to be in the fullest sense epoch-making. The 
scenes of these battles I would visit in this essay. 

Before setting out, since the journey is hardly an ordinary one, 
being very like a journey in wonderland or at least being in a 
world the geography of which no geographers known to me have 
ever mapped or described, I must try to show, at least in a general 
way, in what sort of a world the various battles of this essay have 
been fought to their finish. Probably the one word “civilization” 
will reveal, as in a flash, the world whose battle-fields I would visit; 
contrary to what many may now infer, however, the world of 
civilization, although having its peculiar ideal character, is not to 
be thought of as separate from the world of the geographers; only 
as bigger, being made so by having spiritual as well as physical 
values. The spiritual values, not alone, but added to the physical 
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values or shot through them, really do turn the geographers’ world 
into a wonderland, as will quickly appear. 

Thus the five great battles, whose scenes I would visit and 
describe, are these: The Clash of Arms and Armor, The Offense 
and Defense of Striking Dress and Pointed Manners, The Rational 
Game of Standard Methods and Instruments, The Great Hazard 
of Subjective Attitudes and Natural Processes, and The Final 
Winning of Soul and Body. Here surely is wonderland, although 
hardly that of Grimm, Andersen, or Carroll. Moreover, here is 
after all only the world of ordinary geography and ordinary history 
seen under what is not the ordinary light; and the light and the 
shade of the ideal or spiritual values, under which those battles 
are seen and without which they would prove quite meaningless, 
are so different, so subtle and elusive, that I must at once explain 
their nature as clearly as I can. 

Whatever metaphysicians and theologians and psychologists 
may have to say of what men call the spiritual, I need here only 
say that man, for example, is spiritual, not through aloofness from 
what is physical, but through his having an inner life, a life to self, 
in his various relations to the physical world, and, if I am to make 
quite clear how much this means, I must ask the closest attention 
to the following, and, first, to a very commonplace matterindeed. 
Everybody who can lay claim to only the rudiments of #ducation 
is able to read to himself, but have you ever reflected at all care- ~ 
fully on what it is to read a printed page to oneself? Of course, 
when reading to oneself, one no longer expresses what once one 
did express, the sound-values of the symbols on the page, and, more 
than this, one does not write out the symbols, or other correspond- 
ing symbols, although there are always present certain writing- 
values. Then, besides being a wonderful system of sound-values 
and of writing-values, which are not expressed, every page one 
ever reads to oneself is a system of other values that touch the 
feelings and the will of the reader far more deeply. The words 
all have values that I must call inwardly personal as well as out- 
wardly pertinent, for they suggest, if they mean anything at all, 
things, relations, feelings, motions, acts, all of which at some time 
have been immediate in and of the life of the reader. “In,” 
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“round,” “toward,” “effort,” “buzz,” “between,’’ “attention,” 
“candy,” “comprehension,” “up,” ‘‘fall,” “run,” “ice cream,” 
“ugly,” and all the rest of the dictionary, if you wish—only | 
shall not try to complete the list—are words with the stimulus of 
such values. ‘The ship moved restlessly across the wild and toss- 
ing sea’’ is a sentence that would keep any ordinarily self-contained 
and self-controlled reader extremely lively and alert, if he acted up 
to only half of the values for feelings, relations, and activities which 
the words possess. What a busy scene, too, the reading-room of 
a library would be—how annoying to the hushed but never seden- 
tary official husher—should the readers suddenly carry out all of 
the rich full life that the open volumes before them have held so 
long between their covers or—still more annoying—if the whole 
library under touch of some magic wand should suddenly come 
alive. 

Reading to oneself is not the only commonplace fact of life 
that I would here call to mind and in bringing to mind make 
appear remarkable. Suppose, remembering the methods of that 
distinguished schoolmaster, Squeers, having read a certain word 
in the library, the word “‘ walk,”’ for example, you proceed to express 
the action it suggests openly and go—this will be quite enough for 
my purpose—half a dozen blocks down some street. You pass 
possible missiles, a dog or two or three, climbable trees, a group of 
scurrying squirrels, threatening vehicles, a grocer’s wagon, a playful 
child, pleasant lawns, unlocked if not open doors, attractive and 
unattractive men and women; but you pass them. It begins to 
rain perhaps and yet you keep on, putting up your umbrella; or 
it is beautifully clear and fresh and yet, although by sky and air 
impulses have been stirred within you that would interrupt your 
going I know not to what results, you keep on. You walk, then, 
and you walk all six of those blocks and how much more than walk- 
ing you are really doing at every moment, although so splendidly 
to yourself. Did you and the rest of us belong to the monkey- 
people, as once we did, if not in outward form, at least in ways, 
our streets would be quite as confusing as that library relieved of 
its concentrated centuries of restraint. A single word, I would 
have you remember, from the library was what took you out into 
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that street which might have kept you—and the local police—so 
busy. 

What, now, is language? A medium for the expression of 
thought, as the old grammars used to say—correctly enough, of 
course—but I much prefer to call it one of civilization’s mediums 
of exchange. There can be no exchange without thought. Also 
there can be no exchange without some restraint or life to self. 
And thought, exchange, and restraint, while not all the factors of 
civilization, are certainly very important factors in any moment 
of its development. Another factor, somebody says, is the dis- 
tinction between end and means, but that, I take it, is just what 
restraint implies, what thought serves, or what exchange depends 
on. But next, language being one of civilization’s mediums of 
exchange, what is that street with all those mentioned details and 
many unmentioned details through which you walked? Or, quite 
generally, what is that whole complex system we call environment ? 
It certainly is a system; else not even you could walk through 
streets or do any other things smaller or greater. Science has, 
often told us in so many words that environment is a more or less 
systematic aggregation of the natural conditions of life, but, not 
to deny any truth to such an account of it, science not always but 
too often has treated the conditions of life as if they were quite 
external to life. I venture to say, however, that no environment 
of external conditions, or, for that matter, even of external results, 
ever environed any living creature. Environment is really a system 
of natural conditions; as environment it is only another medium 
of exchange that is quite indispensable in the use of the former 
medium already remarked and that all progressive life, not merely 
all human civilization, depends upon. May I usea figure? Man’s 
environment being, through its manifold details as actually and 
manifestly presented, a complex of all the possible things, feelings, 
relations, and acts of human life, is only the set staging and scenery 
for the free and self-contained life of language. Only, by language 
we need now to be general enough or philosophical enough to 
understand any of man’s free mediums of expression and exchange, 
even such instruments of civilization as weapons, dress, manners, 
tools, natural processes, freely moving human bodies. Thus 
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civilization seems to have depended upon both a set medium, or 
staging, like environment, and a freed medium, like language. 
But I would propose a still better, because more accurate and even 
less physical, account of environment than that—in more senses 
than one so well supported by Shakespeare—of a theatrical stage. 
Man’s so-called natural environment is only his reading to self, or his 
life at large to self, vicariously maintained. What could the words 
mean or the manners or the tools or the weapons, if there were no 
such vicarious maintenance of the life, control and mastery of which 
they so plainly show? Man is really civilized, his civilization has 
substance, just because what in his life to self he does not do openly 
himself or what, when leaving a library, he does under the excellent 
control of an orderly and becoming walk down the street, is always 
still going on really and manifestly. Being civilized, he is himself 
no longer, literally or figuratively, just stone or clod, but there are, 
surrounding him, countless clods and stones, literally or figuratively 
possible missiles for his use. Again, he is outwardly no animal, 
but his animal nature, spiritually within him or marvelously con- 
centrated in the language he uses, is always out in his environment 
materially and objectively disporting itself thus vicariously to his 
manifest upholding and uplifting; to his glory, then, if not also 
even to the glory of God. I am less theologian than historian, but 
man’s environment looks to me very muth like his greatest spiritual 
friend—so far as anything that seems so outside of him can be that. 
And, really, is his environment in any but a possibly physical or 
spacial sense, resulting from an abstraction, to be thought of as 
outside? His spiritual life is his life within, his life to himself, as 
he reads and sometimes walks, and this were not possible without the 
vicarious service, I almost said the vicarious sacrifice, of his very real 
environment. So, if now and then man has reverently personified 
and deified that environment, who can wonder ?" 


* The idea of man’s environment, or even of the material environment generally, 
here suggested, is hardly a new one, except possibly in the way in which I have chosen 
to express it. Aristotle, if no one even earlier than he, “began it.”” Leibnitz took it 
up, at least as I have come to understand Leibnitz, and between the lines it can be 
detected even in Mill’s definition of *‘matter” as “the permanent possibility of sensa- 
tion.” Bergson seems to have it in mind in his Matter and Memory and, without being 
unmindfu! of the humor of my joining such superior company, I venture to quote a 
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I have been trying to explain what the spiritual values are and 
here in simple sum is the result. Man is spiritual in having the 
wealth, which we have seen, of life to himself, while the world in 
which he fights all his battles, as is now to be added, is spiritual, 
not of course as just an external world—such an abstraction makes 
it material—but as the world that vicariously maintains all the 
elements and all the possibilities of man’s controlled life. Naturally 
as an important conclusion from this, whatever unity and order 
the vicarious life, the environment, may at any time manifest, 
say to jurisprudence, art, science, philosophy, or religion, can be 
only a reflection of man’s acquired freedom, that is, of the power 
of control and organization to which he has attained. And such 
unity and order, referable either to the outer life or to the inner, 
must always be the intent or meaning of the language which man 
is using. I had almost forgotten the language. In ail its forms, 
higher or lower, in words, gestures, manners, tools, weapons, in all 
these the language is most essential, the freed medium being quite 
as important as the set medium. Language has at once the separa- 
tion from the environment which action to self requires, or it is in 
other words, portable, and at the same time it has the environmental 
character of itself being something that may be lived to self—as 
when one thinks without even writing or speaking. Language is, 
again, both a part of the life of those using it and a part of the 
environment; or, in scriptural phrase, it is the word made flesh. 

Now we are ready, I think, to visit the first of the five great 
battle-fields, and I mean first, not merely in the order of my essay, 
but in the order of civilization. If anyone thinks that I have 
given too much attention to the things that make life and language 
and environment spiritual, I can only say in self-defense that very 


statement of my own, published several years ago (Dynamic Idealism, 1898): “The 
whole outer world, as we have it now about us, in all its wonderful nature and with 
all its lawfulness, has . . . . risen as a monument in the wake of the progress of man, 
or, let us say, in order to be quite broad and inclusive, in the wake of intelligent life 
as a whole; and even as languages and monuments . . . . are but man over again, 
so the outer world in those most general characteristics, to which the psychologist 
looks, is man too. What seems not-self is only the obverse of self” (p. 23). And 
again: “Control brings activity to self and consciousness of a not-self” (p. 184). 
See also “The Stages of Knowledge,’ Psychological Review, March, 1897, especially 
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recently I knew of even an expert historian who led his hearers 
through many dry contemporary sermons before regaling them with 
a great political revolution. But, to come to the first battle, a 
story from the nursery will serve me well. Once upon a time a very 
small boy was struck—so he seemed to view the event—by the 
bureau, near which he had been playing with his blocks, and at 
once in anger, his own body, nay, even his own head the weapon, 
he struck back violently. Cuttain. Some time later, suffering 
a similar blow, he hesitated and then, seizing a near-by block, he 
struck back by throwing that, so to speak, instead of his own head; 
and those who saw him knew that, however small the way, his 
civilization had begun. He had also learned to eat pins and other 
indigestibles to himself, but, apart from that, he had come to strike 
“‘to himself” or—the other side of the acquirement—to let some- 
thing else take the action and particularly the reaction of the blow 
dealt. He had, then, entered the life at once of spiritual activity, 
within and vicarious activity without and, in the large way of speak- 
ing for which I have claimed license, he had done this by use of 
language, his block being the freed medium of his expression. Also 
what he had done is what, but in large writing, always characterizes 
the first battle, the clash of arms and armor, in which men appear 
as using, not now against bureaus or other objects or forces of 
nature, but against each other, the rude rough methods of that 
small boy. In such use behold the factors of civilization, of life 
in the world of spiritual as well as physical values: the restraint 
or life to self, the language or free medium of expression and — 
exchange, and, at least equally important, the vicarious environ- 
ment. Indeed so obviously are these factors there that further 
account of them seems unnecessary. 

Still, of the clash of arms and armor two things remain to be 
said, both very important and both involving a principle that will 
prove applicable to all five of the battles, not merely to this one. 
Thus, in the first place, reversion to what, after the nursery tale, I 
will symbolically call head-bumping, is always possible and more 
or jess likely—remember that even the staid and sedentary reader 
in the library finally reverted to his one-time habit of walking out 
in the open; but secondly, when men meet men on common ground 
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and in common ways, when any action of a conscious being meets an 
equivalent reaction of a like being, an advance is certain to be made 
sooner or later in spirituality and civilization. The advance may 
be delayed by reversions, men going back to a warfare in which 
there is not even the crude mediation of armor and weapons; but 
men meeting and striking men constitute a different situation from 
that of men meeting and striking anything that is not human, that, 
like a bureau, is, as we say, quite “inanimate,” and the difference 
is such, as I believe, that the meeting between men on whatever | 
common terms must always lead in the end to new terms of fighting. 
It is almost too commonplace to say that when men meet men, 
especially if they fight, they learn self-control, but the important 
fact therein is, I imagine, not too commonly observed, namely, that 
a newly acquired self-control always brings new depths to the inner 
life, new qualities to the outer, vicarious environment, and new 
form and meaning to the mediating language. Thus, meeting in 
clash of arms and armor, men finally learn seJf-contro! and come in 
due time to appear on a new battle-field, that of the offense and 
defense of striking dress and pointed manners. 

By the dress of this second battle very evidently I must mean 
more than anything worn for mere protection, whether against men 
or nature, and I mean also more than just the dress of persons. 
I mean all the more or less artful adornments, and all the more or 
less sensitively artistic interpretations of life that clothe persons 
and their nearer surroundings, their homes, their streets, their 
public squares and buildings; and as for manners, pointed manners, 
these are related to dress very much as weapons to armor, com- 
prising, as I would have them here, all the graces of personal 
behavior, as sensitive as they are designing, and all the designing 
ways of subtle and sensitive diplomacy or all the artful rituals of 
institutions with which men are known to meet each other. Can 
anything be more interesting in history than this change from 
prompt and open war to the delays and often to the so-called peace- 
ful settlements of cunning diplomacy, from armor and weapons 
to dress and manners? True, the change made, resort to the past 
and its arbitrament of open war is still all too easy and all too 
likely at least for some time, since striking dress and pointed 
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manners always imply a good deal of very human sensitiveness and 
self-consciousness and so, anger readily arising, may be removed 
for armor and arms, but even then civilization has gained. There 
is more control in a concealed weapon than in an exposed one, just 
as sensuously perceptible harmony or beauty in environment means 
more of man’s life maintained vicariously than only force or might 
in the environment, mass colliding there with mass, can mean. 
Thus felt or recognized might means only that man himself can 
exert might mediately, but perceived beauty means that man’s 
inner life has reached the same harmony and poise, however tense 
and unstable, which the beauty reveals, and man’s dress and 
manners are merely the language expressing this. 

How subtle and sensitive and unstable the offensive and defen- 
sive life of dress and manners is, I hardly need to show; nor do I 
need to say that the blows it deals, although drawing no blood, 
unless forsooth the concealed stiletto is brought into play, may be 
harder to bear as well as more widely serious in their results than 
those of more primitive and more direct warfare. But, injuries 
and losses for the moment forgotten, how about the final victory ? 
Again, when on this second field, as on the first, evenly matched 
men come finally to meet, with their like ways, their common offense 
and defense, they are bound to produce a more controlled type of 
battle, involving deeper inner life and wider or more comprehensive 
environment. The life to self is made calmly rational, calculating, 
and at least outwardly quite insensitive; the environment turns 
prosaically lawful and mechanical; and the free medium of expres- 
sion comprises, besides prosaic language in a literal sense, also the 
prosaic medium of standard methods and instruments. Only so 
can the conduct of life be as outwardly impersonal as the new 
control requires. 

To me nothing is more suggestive or illuminating than this 
change that apparently is always incident to the battle of well- 
equipped but especially of equally matched men, and I must add 
to what I have said of it. Of course, victory must always be to 
the best man and, unless my vision greatly deceive me, the best 
man, the opponents being evenly matched, must always win by 
devising, not just a new kind of fighting, but, as was said, a kind 
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involving more self-control; that is, involving—for what else does 
self-control mean ?—free and conscious use of the existing con- 
ditions and relations or what was above referred to as distinction 
between end and means, instead of just ordinary, however powerful, 
compliance with the conditions. In short, in such a meeting there 
is always induced a battle of kinds in addition to the battle of 
magnitudes, or say of different values instead of like and balanced 
forces, and the best kind or value always wins and winning raises 
the plane of juture struggles. May I recur to the first battle? 
Emphatically there is a certain grandeur in the physical encounters 
of men. The ordeals of might, the collisions of splendid armies, 
like the battling tension of great forces and masses in nature, 
appeal deeply to all men, but, as I have to believe, for the new kind 
of life that such struggles are always, however vaguely, potential 
with. Men who fight with death-bringing weapons are bold as well 
as strong men, but the man who can control his fighting-with- 
deadly-weapons is still stronger. Men, again, who have such 
control and whose weapons are accordingly concealed and who fight 
outwardly with graces and manners are also strong men, but the 
best man among them is he who is so self-contained and personally 
insensitive that he can make grace and manner quite impersonally 
and conventionally a means to an end. Diplomacy has settled 
more differences, that is, has won more battles, than war; but 
calm reason, dress and manners becoming conventionalized, is a 
more artful and more powerful adversary than the most cunning 
diplomacy. 

When man reaches his:third battle, the game of calm reason, 
the rational game of standard methods and instruments, which 
on the abstractly intellectual side is the game of science, on the 
openly practical side, that of commerce and industry, reversion 
to the arbitrament of arms is rare. Not so rare, reversion to diplo- 
macy. Especially may uncivilized, or when not uncivilized at least 
very alien peoples, disturb the natural order, but characteristically 
the time is one, no longer of armor and weapons always openly 
worn, as in the first battle, nor of these still worn, although con- 
cealed behind striking costume and manner, as in the second, but 
of the sheathed sword or the standing army and of conventions for 
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dress and manners. Man shows himself at once rationally prepared 
for war and rationally disinclined to it, having identified himself 
with a life whose control and mediation and environment are such 
as to require an inner activity that is superior to any signs of 
emotion and a medium of self-expression that, in the form of exact 
instruments of measurement, matter-of-fact methods in thought 
and conduct or business, and standard tools and machinery of 
industry, is quite detached from him personally. How non-human, 
for example, and impersonal, chronometers, thermometers, metric 
systems, printing-presses, steam-shovels, and the like, not to men- 
tion also a very prosaic literature, all are. And as for his environ- 
ment, this, vicariously expressing man’s control and accurately 
named or represented by the methods and instruments and litera- 
ture just mentioned, is “‘physical’’ or mechanical, the very incarna- 
tion of reason and natural law. Where are the mighty powers that 
once moved and clashed? Where those sensuous, storm-set 
harmonies, those startling metaphors of human hope and passion, 
that once reflected and inspired the pointed manners and the two- 
edged arts? Here and there such things of times gone by, so 
gloried in by men, may reappear, but for the most part reason 
has chained the powers and cooled the hope and passion, supplant- 
ing both might and harmony with staid and passionless law. 

The new inner life, the life to self, and the new vicarious life of 
environment during this third battle are, I suspect, in spite of all 
I have said, not yet clearly seen and appreciated, vision being now 
more difficult than in the former cases of arms and manners’ May 
I, then, force vision or rather swimming, by going out into even 
deeper waters? Sometimes one’s language needs to be even cryptic 
in order to insure understanding. The standard method or instru- 
ment! What magic it possesses! Do but think, for a moment, 
of the great versatility, of the unlimited variety of relations and 
applications, which it brings to the life of every user and try to get 
some conception of the rich, intense, inner life that must accrue 
through it; and then, for another moment, think of the environ- 
ment that, answering to that versatility and so unlimited in extent, 
comprises in a manifest setting all of the possible applications! 
Think of the numberless acts to self and the numberless processes 
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in environment that a standard measure—for I suggest that in this 
one word all standards may be summed up—mediates and renders 
exchangeable. Who does not know how, having a standard 
length, foot or yard or mile, he can lay it off always once more 
or how for an instrument there is always one more use? The 
realm’s standard coin is not richer in subjective opportunity or in 
variety of objective exchangeable commodities. With this knowl- 
edge, then, it is possible to appreciate man’s inner life, and to see 
how broad and how wide and how various in its manifestations of 
possible activities is the world through which a man with a standard 
measure for his acts is free to walk. Although the now mechanical 
environment lacks—except of course in moments of relapse or rever- 
sion—the former sensuous values that led men to all sorts of 
sensuous contacts, direct, as in war, or indirect, as in time of artful 
diplomacy, it is more than ever, more freely and more openly than 
ever, only the sum total of the possible activities and relations that 
man has under control and so, even as not before, is vicariously 
human. It is such a mistake to argue from a mechanical environ- 
ment to fate or necessity imposed on human life. 

I spoke of the sword being sheathed, of the armies being only 
standing armies. Armed neutrality is the natural limit in the 
rational game of standard methods and instruments and it shows 
again the meeting of evenly matched men or evenly balanced 
powers. The preparation and the disinclination tell the story. 
So a third time kinds as well as magnitudes, values as well as forces 
are pitted against each other and the question comes: Who now is 
the best man? Who will break the neutrality, not by reversion, 
but by advance? Remembering the general word, “measure,” 
that was suggested, I answer again that the best man must be 
he who can show himself superior to the measurable or commen- 
surable conditions by really using them instead of just complying 
with them, and so by attaining something not measurable—the new 
kind or value always being that. This answer, as I suspect, is very 
nearly unintelligible and yet does it mean more or less than that 
genius must always overcome talent? In general, talent, however 
brilliant, only complies; genius really uses. Genius leads civiliza- 
tion: from arms to manners; from manners to measures; from 
measures—to what? 
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To what is superior to measures or the measurable. So I have 
already given answer. But let me explain with another question 
albeit a difficult one. Precisely in what sense is the inner versatility 
or the outer application, which a standard measure always signifies, 
unlimited? According as one answers this difficult question one 
makes the use of a measure consist in mere perpetual routine, the 
continual aggregation or multiplication of the measurable without 
limit, or in productive, creative action, that is, attainment to 
something different and new because not just formally or negatively 
immeasurable but really so, being flatly incommensurable. Thus, 
for talent, versatility and application are really without limit; for 
genius, which has the self-control and consequent insight of real 
use, they are only formally without limit. Genius has the faculty 
of bringing to an end the endless routine of talent and so of breaking 
the armed neutrality or the ‘‘deadlock” to which the battles of 
routine and talent always come. So much science, for example, 
is only multiplication. So much commerce and industry is only 
prosaic accumulation. The whole rational game of standard meas- 
ures is, or at least ends by being, only that—witness, for large 
illustration, our boasted modern industrialism. But every battle 
has its genius, since every situation, balance and neutrality being 
reached, brings the real opportunity of still deeper inner life and 
still wider outer life. So, this third time, the plane of battle changes 
and the rational game of standard measures gives place to a new 
freedom, the bold hazard or adventure of subjective attitudes and 
natural processes or—let me say, as if speaking directly to scien- 
tists—observation, experiment, and action at large that depend 
mechanically on certain standards and supposed uniformity in 
nature give place to all three with the primary dependence trans- 
ferred to open-mindedness and informal natural life. 

The life of the fourth battle has a quality that I may not 
succeed in making my readers feel as distinctly as I could wish. 
That of the third battle is related to it in its intellectual character 
as exact science to speculative philosophy, in its practical life as 
conservative commercialism that never leaves terra firma to a 
commerce and an industry that show a spirit of adventure and 
uncalculating open-handedness or as mechanical accumulation and 
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manufacture of all sorts, including even the making of friends as 
well as of fortunes and commodities, to a life of heartiness, dis- 
covery, creation. Images will come into one’s mind, and this 
fourth battle looks very like a battle in the air, its combatants 
entering the fray in flying-machines—so different from the earth- 
bound standards of the third battle. Such imagery, however, is 
fleeting, if not wholly futile; unless it be that a lecturer, whom I 
heard a year or two ago, was right when he suggested virtually, 
not just in these words, that the flying of birds nowadays giving 
the name to perhaps the freest instrument of the time, only 
expressed vicariously the separation from earth that comes to 
man through subjective attitudes and nature’s free, informal 
processes. But do you even half realize the self-control, the inner 
life, and at the same time the personal freedom of a subjective 
attitude; of such attitudes, I suggest, as equanimity, adaptability, 
moderation, a big hospitable will that can sanction any event, even 
sudden death, as its own free act? Such attitudes show the lesson 
of standard measures and instruments to have been well learned. 
They show the spirit of those standards set free from the mere 
letter, man discovering with his new action to self that their restraint 
is for his use, not he for it and its uniformity; a discovery, it is my 
belief, that would be quite impossible without the series of battles 
and victories through which we have seen him come. And free, 
formless processes are the medium, the proper medium, of such 
attitudes. Those subjective attitudes are hopelessly inexpressible 
through arms or dress and manners or rational methods and instru- 
ments; only nature’s own life, immoderate and immeasurable as 
the attitudes themselves, can really serve. What it is to use 
nature instead of some more articulate medium of expression is 
doubtless hard to see, but imagine a man without a country, yet 
with all the memories of country, and you will begin to understand. 
Those memories, cherishing the customs and the government, the 
church and the home, the place and the occupation, to whose 
measures he once conformed, make him see with a far vision and, 
as he wanders, bid him find in nature the free life of his vision. 
Thus for one who, so deeply self-controlled as to be free from the 
formal bonds of the past, can, so to speak, make informal nature 
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the language of his life, there is an abstraction from the world, a 
sublimation of thought and life, that is not easily exaggerated 
Of course, although in very different degrees, instruments and 
manners and even weapons—all showing both some self-contro] 
and some breadth and objectivity of view—produce abstraction 
and sublimation of life, but as a free medium of expression natural] 
processes involve more abstraction, more aloofness of thought and 
act, more sublimation, than any of those other media. 

I can explain exactly what I mean in two words. First, the 
attitudes, often finding outlet in written or spoken language, show 
man’s consciousness busy with making worlds of its own, the 
imagination reaching visions of wonderful construction. Old 
measures of all sorts are reverted to, but are used as loose analogies, 
not as hard-and-fast rules. True, in dress and manners, in all 
the fine arts, there is a dependence on loose analogies, so different 
from literal conformities; the designed harmony being for both 
cases, for dress and art and for speculative vision, between human 
life as institutionally set or conventionalized, and nature as that 
which lies outside of the institutes or conventions; but the earlier 
use of analogy, the humanly artistic use, is quite different from the 
later philosophical use. For the former the analogies are drawn \ 
with primary assertion of man’s visible ways and conceits, the 
intention being to make nature seem at least loosely to conform, 
but for the latter the tables are turned completely—suggesting the 
change from the geocentric to the heliocentric astronomy—and ‘ 
analogies are drawn with the primary assertion of the wide, free 
life of nature. Thus nature’s free processes are the true vicarious 
life of philosophy, and, realizing this, one can understand the 
sublimation of philosophy. The free nature, primarily asserted, 
is envisaged in such imagery, boldly if not even licentiously traced, 
as traditional means and measures can supply. The man of 
subjective attitudes may still have to use the spoken or written 
language of the man of standards, but his meaning or vision is not 
just commonly natural and “objective.”’ And so, for my second 
word, if natural processes are thus the proper medium, then man, 
his life so mediated, that is, so taken care of, so far as all positive 
overt action goes, has a consenting or sanctioning will rather than a 
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directly and openly active one. He even says in so many words: 
“T will that nature’s processes do the work.” Everybody works, 
you see, but the philosopher; the philosopher only rules; the 
philosopher’s will, though outwardly so idle, is in reality accom- 
plishing everything. Of course everything; for he has no very 
ordinary tool, working as he does with nature, I cannot quite say 
not being enough of a poet—in his hand, but in his will. Nor have 
I yet said just what I set out to say in this second word. It is just 
such a will as the philosopher’s, so accordant with his inner sub- 
jective attitudes in general, that insures new life, for his will 
courageously bids nature proceed with her own reconstructions at 
whatever losses. Nature is never measurable. Creation, manifest 
expression of the immeasurable, is her work always; and this means 
that the philosophical spirit—let me speak again as if to scien- 
tists—in a laboratory must always bring originality; not mere 
extension of human knowledge in the sense of multiplied applica- 
tions of old theories, but a new sort of knowledge involving change 
in quality rather than just in quantity. In practical life, in life 
with the busy world of affairs for its laboratory, the philosophical 
spirit induces invention, reform, unconstitutionalism, sometimes 
revolution, and always and everywhere—for no words tell the story 
better—invasion of what is foreign. A philosophy that does not 
bid the foreigner come, to the end that life may be freed from its 
confining commensurability and routine and so become openly 
creative, is certainly no true philosophy. The attitudes so sub- 
limated in their vision, and the will, so consenting to the work of a 
free nature, show this, and we can see now, I think, more clearly 
than ever, how sublimated or abstract philosophy, the ruling spirit 
or atmosphere of the fourth battle, is; abstract in its life, so deeply 
within; abstract in its vision, so like a mirage; abstract in its 
mediation, a foreign life, the free unformed processes of nature, 
expressing its meaning. But reflect at least for a moment, and 
longer if you must, on creative life, invention, revolution, invasion, 
being the outcome of self-control. Small wonder that the moralists 
find in self-control, life to self, the foundation of all the heroic 
virtues. 

Do I seem to forget that this is a journey over battle-fields, 
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spending my time with outlying scenery instead of bringing to 
mind the great historic struggles? Let me come back to my sub- 
ject by mentioning some of the dangers and losses. Nothing 
suggests battles more vividly than these, and so far only the most 
casual reference has been made to them. In the clash of arms and 
armor, very clearly the direct dangers and losses are mainly bodily. 
Wounds and death are the proper cost and I have no need of asking 
you in imagination to cross the field after the fight and so to realize 
that a battle has been fought. On the second field, too, the 
casualties are openly personal, but—unless reversion take place— 
not so directly by bodily injury. The injuries, which, as was 
suggested, may be much harder to bear and more widely and 
deeply serious in their results than wounds and even death, are to 
the rising sensibility and self-consciousness. In a qualified sense, 
I suppose, such injuries are still bodily—witness blushing and the 
flush of anger and the shrug of shoulder and stamp of foot, not to 
say the pressing impulse to draw a weapon—but commonly we 
think of them as spiritually personal, not bodily. How injured 
sensibilities may lead along many disastrous ways other than 
those of possible sudden bodily harm, I hardly need to show, for 
many diseases of body and mind and character are commonly 
known to spring from them. So, to go on, in the third battle, the 
game of standard methods, again apart from what reversion or the 
recognized possibility of reversion may bring, such as the cost and 
burden of a standing army, the direct and characteristic losses are 
only formal or are, at least outwardly, impersonal; being external 
to open personal interest and feeling; being, not of life and limb 
nor yet of personal address and influence, but of what is only 
mediate to life, of property and material opportunity and visible 
occupation. Yet these new casualties, although so detached from 
the outer person, are deeply felt and their results may be appalling. 
Compare, for a very simple example—thinking, however, at least 
twice before you decide on my meaning—a whole family’s loss of 
all its worldly resources, of home and fortune and social position, 
with its loss by death of just one of its members. But to pass on, 
with inception of the fourth battle, the adventure of subjective 
attitudes and natural processes, the direct casualties very mani- | 
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(festly are such as affect character. In the earlier battles, as was 
indeed intimated, character is also in jeopardy; diseases of charac- 
ter may arise from seriously wounded sensibilities and also from the 
dejection following lost property or lost material opportunity of 
any sort; but in the fourth battle character at its best is become 
quite mature and superior to material dependence; it is also at the 
same time freed from the traditional restraints; so that it is more 
openly on trial and the successes or disasters of life are more 
openly those of character. The magnificent self-control, then, with 
all its wealth of inner life and vision, which we have seen, may break 
down with many in society and dissipation of their lives becomes 
the cost of the acquired freedom. The danger of such loss is, more- 
over, probably much enhanced by the fact that this fourth battle, 
as well as the fifth, which is still to be considered, must always be 
fought by the individual. The other battles allow what, in the 
language of football, [ will call bodily mass-play. In dress or 
weapons or instruments men are seen to be still wearing a uniform 
and to have common visible modes of expression; such visible 
modes of expression are the signs of social classes, but for subjective 
attitudes and natural processes there is obviously no manifest 
uniform possible. For all that anyone can see, then, each man 
fights for himself to victory or defeat and, although in victory the 
success is proportionately more worthy and more exhilirating, in 
defeat the failure is more distressing. A battle-field strewn with 
fallen personal characters is more horrible than the scenes of 
Waterloo or Gettysburg, although as to this, reminding myself of 
the pathos and the romance that have so long attached to the 
fallen in the open battles of common war, I cannot help wondering 
if fallen characters should not also have requiems said for them and 
flags placed at their graves. At least in the matter of battles 
human pathos and romance seem to me to have been altogether 
too military. 

Of the losses that come from all the so-called diseases of civiliza- 
tion, diseases of mind as well as of body, if the two can ever properly 
be separated, I make only the briefest mention. Armies have their 
camp-followers; dress and manners and the fine arts are often 
defeated by the disasters of temperament; standard measures, 
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however indirectly, can be fearfully and even fatally brutal; a 
man without such measures, a man without a country, can be 
destructive instead of creative, a licentious being instead of the 
‘best man”; and nature seems to have so ordered things that 
diseases of all sorts have to appear with special malignance in al! 
these instances. Mass-play, too, in general seems to invite diseases. 
although the isolated individual is also often an easy victim. But, 
to say no more of diseases of civilization, with regard to mass-play 
I must here modify something that I have said. For the fourth 
and fifth battles there can indeed be no bodily mass-plays; men 
are no longer in any visible way grouped together; and so may not 
battle in any formally organized social movement; but, while this 
new freedom has involved their release from any uniformity, it 
has not, after all, left individuals wholly isolated. There stil] 
remains the vital rather than formal organization of a common 
spirit among them, however free this spirit be, and in a very genuine 
sense they may be said really to have become more social than ever, 
since, leaving the long companionship and loyalty of their organized 
uniformity and routine, they have entered into the still richer and 
worthier fellowship of a free open unity, always so much bigger 
and deeper than uniformity, and creative life, so much more vital 
/ than routine. Real creation, as everyone knows, belongs to free 
sons living in the universe. 

The fifth battle-scene, except for a few allusions already made, 
remains to be visited. What can I say as we approach it? Of 
course the higher quality of its struggle, which I have called the 
winning of soul and body or—more fully—the final birth or libera- 
tion of the soul and the spiritual realization of the body, must be 
relative to some as yet unnoticed weakness belonging to the battle 
of subjective attitudes and natural processes, and the only con- 
ceivable weakness must be some still lurking impulsiveness, some 
final lack of self-control, in human nature. Does any such weakness 
appear? Most certainly and very plainly. The attitudes them- 
selves are conscious and assertive; they lend themselves to the 
human construction and conceit of great visions; they still let 
formal traditions, although, it is true, only as loose analogies, 
control man’s thinking and so also man’s living; they compromise 
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their boasted freedom and abstraction by actually willing that an 
outer nature have its way; and so, if self-control be the test of 
civilization. if it truly be the mark of the best, the winning man, 
then a better man than any who have fought yet is to be seen by 
us. Personally he is not a creature of attitudes, however subjective 
and heroic, but a creature of soul or of self-control par excellence; 
and, as for the medium through which he expresses himself, or 
names his world, this is his own natural, and for all that anyone 
can see, unprotected body. Yet how to make what I mean clear, 
I do not know. Perhaps there is no way. Yet soul is something 
won or earned or realized with the growing skill of reading to self, 
of living to self, the critical moments of which have been shown in 
the succession of battles, and, when perfect self-control is reached, 
the free human body, the natural body, but at the same time the 
body inspired with the fulness of meaning and the strength of 
victory that its history has imparted, is—this is how I would put 
it—the soul incarnate. Again, when a man has such control, 
such power of life to self, as not to need even to assume attitudes 
or construct ideal worlds or assertively let nature and her foreign 
life have their way, then is he free from nature by being free through} 
his natural self and he can therefore safely, that is, without betrayal| 
of himself, let his own body run its own, which is as truly also his 
own, natural course. His soul is full born. His body is spiritually 
perfected, the creature at once of nature and of his will. He has, 
then, realized to himself all of the brute force which showed in his 
life when in savagery he first clashed with nature and other men. 
From that past a soul as the meaning of his free body is his splendid 
heritage. 

The free body, like all language, like every medium of expression, 
besides meaning a soul, also means an environment. This environ- 
ment holds—but vicariously, that is, in the form of elemental pas- 
sions and forces, often grandly riotous and at once destructive and 
creative—the full, free, formless life of the man who, now living 
it all to himself, with open heart and with a will as free as no longer 
impulsive, follows confidently along its various ways. The whole 
city and the freedom of it are his. Whatever it may seem to you 
or to me, to him is his environment one of brutal, clashing forces ? 
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Has it perhaps, the doubtful harmony, the striking, even awesome, 
beauty of that which mingles possible pain with pleasure, possible 
danger with safety, possible death with life? Is it altogether 
orderly and prosaic, its primal forces chained and its one-time 
beauty spoiled by law? Or is it, finally, even more perfectly a 
unit, being not mechanically dead but creatively alive with law, 
a place for the romance of philosophy and the life of such as freely 
will that nature have her way? Not one of these; yet the goal 
to which these all have led; for, like the soul, whose life it holds 
and serves, it, too, is spiritual. And so, as I had occasion to say 
above, if history has sometimes suggested that by their battles 
men have won gods as well as souls, we can feel no surprise. 

But all is not yet said that needs to be said here. With the 
full load of meaning gathered in the progress of this essay, let me 
once more recall that the self-controlled reader, as if selecting one 
word from al] that he was so quietly reading to himself, finally left 
the library and walked down the street. The freedom of that 
street was his and in like manner, but with far greater wealth of 
meaning, the freedom of all the paths of the whole world is the 
natural opportunity, if not always the earned right, of every human 
soul; self-control, acquired in such steps and with such growing 
vision and growing skill—the vision and skill of arms and manners 
and instruments and nature’s processes—as I have now described, 
being the duty that answers to the right. What self-control means, 
however, is often misunderstood, when not purposely misinter- 
preted, and an essay, like this, having historical form, may very 
easily only aid misunderstanding or misinterpretation. Thus the 
history here presented has been toward a limit, the free soul and the 
natural body, these being presented—for what indeed they truly’ 
are—as the acme of what makes life spiritual. But this is no case 
for either the cloistered asceticism or the decadent naturalism that 
by some strange humor of events have often, if not always, come 
together. Such things are extreme reversions, not real spiritual 
freedom. They are losses, not victories. The free soul is no thing 
to confine in a library, much less in a monk’s cell, and the natural 
body is not a thing to run wild and loose. Let me ask a simple 
question. Had the reader remained there forever reading to 
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himself, would he have had real freedom of his reading? Surely 
only his walk, direct and unwavering, proved his freedom, and in like 
manner the true freedom of soul is complete only with ability to 
live in the world of all the battles and there use, not impulsively, 
but—can I put it better ?—with spiritual reserve, weapons and 
dress, standard measures, and nature’s processes. With spiritual 
reserve? This can mean only the wisdom of real adaptation; 
the insight and the readiness of will for all possible situations that 
the world may offer; decision as to what from one’s long past, 
militarism or philosophy, any present demand upon life really 
justifies. Emphatically, then, this history of battles, like all true 
history, is not just its last stage, a merely formal limit; it is a 
cumulative whole; and it shows, I think, beyond peradventure, 
that spiritual freedom must consist in ready adaptations, in the 
simple freedom of openly, not just to oneself, doing the right thing 
at the right place and time. Had I the brush or pen of an artist, 
I should conclude with a sketch of the spiritual life and I should 
hope to have my picture recognizable. In human society, always 
alive with every battle, the spiritual life should show a sympathetic 
co-operation of all men, some seeing and feeling deeply and living 
freely however “impractically,” some, whether in laboratory or 
in factory, mechanically skilful with methods and instruments, 
some as artists or as their cultured supporters interpreting life as 
graceful and pleasing to the senses, some still wearing armor and 
carrying arms, and all moving upward; and in an individual it 
should show at least some ability and readiness, upon call, to enter 
into any one of all the battles. Of course, to speak with special 
regard to the use of arms, the history of the battles has plainly 
taught that in the spiritual life, the life of the free soul and the 
natural body, taking up arms should be man’s last resort, and yet 
that even of this it may sometime be true that nothing can be more 
spiritual than the return, whatever one’s reserve, to the home in 
which one was born. 
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THE SPHERE OF PECUNIARY VALUATION 


CHARLES H. COOLEY 
University of Michigan 


The general function of values, whether pecuniary or other, is 
to direct the energies of men and of the social wholes in which men 
co-operate. In this paper I mean to inquire what part pecuniary 
values have in this function, how far they serve, or ought to serve, 
as the motive force of social organization and progress, what they 
can and cannot do. The discussion, I may add, is based on the 
view maintained in a previous paper,’ that the activities of the 
pecuniary market, taken as a whole, constitute a social institution 
of much the same general character as other great institutions, such 
as the church or the state. 

It seems clear that the distinctive function of money valuation is 
to generalize or assimilate values through a common measure. In 
this way it gives them reach and flexibility, so that many sorts of 
value are enabled to work freely together throughout the social 
system, instead of being confined to a small province. And since 
values represent the powers of society, the result is that these 
powers are organized in a large way and enabled to co-operate in a 
vital whole. Any market value that I, for instance, may control 
ceases to be merely local in its application and becomes a generalized 
force that I can apply anywhere. If I can earn a thousand dollars 
teaching bacteriology, I can take the money and go to Europe, 
exchanging my recondite knowledge for the services, say, of guides 
in the Alps, who never heard of bacteriology. Other values are 
similarly generalized and the result is a mobility that enables many 
sorts of value, reduced to a common measure, to be applied any- 
where and anyhow that the holder may think desirable. 

We have, then, to do with a value institution or process, far 
transcending in reach any special sort of value, and participating 
in the most diverse phases of our life. Its function resembles that 
of language, and its ideal may be said to be to do for value what 

* See this Journal, XVIII, 543 ff. 
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language does for thought—furnish a universal medium of com- 
municative growth. And just as language and the social organiza- 
tion based upon it are extended in their scope by the modern devices 
of cheap printing, mails, telegraphy, telephones, and the like, so 
the function of pecuniary valuation is extended by uniform money 
and by devices for credit and transfer, until the natural obstacles 
of distance, lack of knowledge, and lack of homogeneity are largely 
overcome. 

This mobilization of values through the pecuniary measure tends 
to make the latter an expression of the total life of society, so far 
as the values that stand for this life have actually become mobilized 
or translated into pecuniary terms. Although this translation is in 
fact only partial and, as I have tried to show, institutional, still the 
wide scope of pecuniary value, along with its precision, gives it a 
certain title to its popular acceptance as Value in a sense that no 
other kind of value can claim. 

This also gives it that place as a regulator of social activity which 
economists have always claimed for it. Pecuniary value provides 
a motive to serve the pecuniary organism that penetrates every- 
where, acts automatically, and adjusts itself delicately to the con- 
ditions of demand and supply. If more oranges are wanted in 
New York, a higher price is offered for them in California and Sicily; 
if more dentists are needed, the rewards of the profession increase 
and young men are attracted into it. Thus there is everywhere an 
inducement to supply those goods and services which the buying 
power in society thinks it wants, and this inducement largely guides 
production. At each point of deficient supply a sort of suction is 
set up to draw available persons and materials to that point and 
set them to work. 

Thus our life, in one of its main aspects, is organized through this 
central value institution or market, very much as in other aspects 
it is organized through language, the state, the church, the family, 
and so on. 


We come now to the question of limitations, and it will be well 
to consider first the view that the sphere of pecuniary value, how- 
ever wide, is yet distinctly circumscribed and confined to a special 
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and, on the whole, inferior province of life. According to this view 
only the coarser and more material values can be measured in 
money, while the finer sorts, as of beauty, friendship, righteousness, 
and so on, are in their nature private and untranslatable, and so 
out of the reach of any generalizing process. 

It seems doubtful whether we can admit that there is any such 
clear circumscription of the pecuniary field. All values are inter- 
related, and it may reasonably be held that none can stand apart 
and be wholly incommensurable with the others. The idea of a 
common measure which, for certain purposes at least, may be 
applied to ali values is by no means absurd. The argument that 
such a measure is possible may be stated somewhat as follows. 

Since the function of values is to guide conduct, they are in their 
nature comparable. Conduct is a matter of the total or synthetic 
behavior of a living whole in view of a situation: it implies the inte- 
gration of all the motives bearing on the situation. Accordingly 
when a crisis in conduct arises the values relating to it, no matter 
how incommensurable they may seem, are in some way brought 
to a common measure, weighed against one another, in order to 
determine which way the scale inclines. This commensuration is 
psychical, not numerical, and we are far from understanding its 
exact nature, but unless each pertinent kind of value has a part 
in it of some sort it would seem that the mind is not acting as a 
vital whole. If there were absolute values that cannot be impaired 
or in any way influenced by the opposing action of other values, 
they must apparently exist in separate compartments and not in 
organic relation to the rest of the mind. It does not follow that 
what we regard as a high motive, such as the sense of honor, must 
necessarily be overcome by a sufficient accumulation of lower 
motives, such as sensuous desires, but we may be prepared to find 
that if the two are opposed the latter will, in one way or another, 
modify the conduct required by the former, and this I believe is 
usually the fact. Thus suppose a lower value, in the shape of temp- 
tation, is warring against a higher in the shape of an ideal. Even 
if we concede nothing to the former, even if we react far away 
from it, none the less it has entered into our life and helped to 
mold it—as sensuality, for example, helps to mold the ascetic. 
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And this weighing of one kind of value against another will 
take place largely in terms of money, which exists for the very 
purpose of facilitating such transactions. Thus honor is one of 
those values which many would place outside the pecuniary sphere, 
and yet honor may call for the saving of money to pay a debt, while 
sensuality would spend it for a hearty dinner. In this case, then, 
we buy our honor with money, or we sell it, through money, for 
something lower. In much the same way are the larger choices 
of society, as, for example, between power devoted to education 
and power devoted to warships, expressed in pecuniary terms. 
In general we do, in fact, individually and collectively, weigh such 
things as friendship, righteousness, and beauty against other 
matters, and in terms of money. Beauty is on the market, how- 
ever undervalued, in the form, for example, of music, art, litera- 
ture, flowers, and dwelling-sites. A friendly personality has a 
market value in salesmen, doctors, writers, and teachers: indeed in 
all occupations where ability to influence persons is important— 
and there are few in which it is not. I notice that if there is any- 
thing attractive about a man he soon learns to collect pay for it. 
And not less is it true that the need for righteousness finds expres- 
sion in a willingness to pay a (reasonable) price for it in the market 
place. Convincing preachers and competent social workers com- 
mand salaries, and great sums go to beneficent institutions. 

The truth is that the values we think of as absolute are only, if 
I may use the expression, relatively absolute. That is, they so 
far transcend the values of everyday traffic that we think of them 
as belonging to a wholly different order, but experience shows that 
they donot. Life itself is not an absolute value, since we constantly 
see it sacrificed to other ends; chastity is sold daily by people not 
radically different in nature from the rest of us, and as for honor 
it would be hard to imagine a kind which might not, in conceivable 
situations, be renounced for some other and perhaps higher aim. 
The idea of the baseness of weighing the higher sort of values in 
the same scale with money rests on the assumption that the money 
is to be used to purchase values of a lower sort; but if it is the indis- 
pensable means to still higher values we shall justify the transaction. 
Such exchanges are constantly taking place: only those who are pro- 
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tected by pecuniary affluence can imagine otherwise. The health 
of mothers is sacrificed for money to support their children and the 
social opportunities of sisters given up to send brothers to college. 
In the well-to-do classes at least the life of possible children is often 
renounced on grounds of expense. 

There are, no doubt, individuals who have set their hearts on 
particular things for which they will sacrifice without considera- 
tion almost anything else. These may be high things, like love, 
justice, and honor; they are often ignoble things, like avarice or 
selfish ambition. And, in a similar way, nations or institutions 
sometimes cherish values which are almost absolute, like those of 
national independence, or the authority of the Pope. But in 
general we may say that practically all values may become pecuni- 
ary in some such sense as this. If A be any individual or social 
organism and X and Y be among its most cherished objects, then 
situations may occur where, through the medium of money, some 
sacrifice of XY will be made for the sake of Y. 

I conclude, then, that it is impossible to mark off sharply the 


pecuniary sphere from that of other kinds of value. It is always 
possible that the highest as well as the lowest things may be brought 
within its scope. 


And yet we all feel that the pecuniary sphere has limitations. 
The character of these may be understood, I think, by recurring to 
the idea that the market is a special institution in much the same 
sense that the church is or the state. It has a somewhat distinct 
system of its own in society at large much as it has in the mind 
of each individual. Our buyings and sellings and savings, our 
pecuniary schemes and standards, make in some degree a special 
tract of thought that often seems unconnected with other tracts. 
Yet we constantly have to bring the ideas of this tract into relation 
with those outside it; and likewise in society the pecuniary insti- 
tution is in constant interaction with other institutions, this inter- 
action frequently taking the form of a translation of values. In 
general the social process is an organic whole somewhat clearly 
differentiated into special systems, of which the pecuniary is one. 

There are many histories that fall mainly within this system and 
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must be studied chiefly from the pecuniary point of view, not for- 
getting, however, that no social history is really understood until 
it is seen in its place as a phase of the general process. The histories 
I mean are those that have always been regarded as the peculiar 
business of the economist: the course of wheat from the grain field 
to the breakfast table, of iron from the mine to the watch-spring, 
of the social organizations created for purposes of manufacture, 
trade, banking, finance, and so on. There are other histories, 
like those of books, educational institutions, religious faith, scientific 
research, and the like, which must be understood chiefly from other 
points of view, although they are never outside the reach of pecuni- 
ary relations. 

To say, then, that almost any kind of value may at times be 
measured in pecuniary terms is by no means to say that the latter 
are a universal and adequate expression of uman nature and of 
society. On the contrary, pecuniary value is, in the main, a special- 
ized type of value, generated within a specialized channel of the 
social process, and having decided limitations corresponding to this 
fact. Ishall try to indicate a little more closely what some of these 
limitations are. 

Let us notice, in the first place, that the pecuniary values of 
today derive from the whole past of the pecuniary system, so that 
all the wrongs that may have worked themselves into that system 
are implicit in them. If a materialized ruling class is in the saddle, 
this fact will be expressed in the large incomes of this class and their 
control not only of the mechanism of the market but, through 
prestige, of the demand which underlies its values. If drink, child 
labor, prostitution, and corrupt politics are part of the institution, 
they will be demanded upon the market as urgently as anything 
else. Evidently it would be fatuous to assume that the market 
process expresses the good of society. The demand on which it 
is based is a turbid current coming down from the past and 
bearing with it, for better or worse, the outcome of history. 
All the evils of commercialism are present in it, and are trans- 
mitted through demand to production and distribution. To accept 
this stream as pure and to reform only the mechanism of distribu- 
tion would be as if a city should draw its drinking-water from a 
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polluted river and expect to escape typhoid by using clean pipes. 
We have reason, both in theory and in observation, to expect that 
our pecuniary tradition, and the values which express it, will need 
reform quite as much as anything else. 

Indeed we cannot expect, do what we may to reform it, that the 
market can ever become an adequate expression of ideal values. 
It is an institution, and institutional values, in their nature, are 
conservative, representing the achieved and established powers of 
society rather than those which are young and look to the future. 
The slow crystallization of historical tendencies in institutions is 
likely at the best to lag behind our ideals and cannot be expected to 
set the pace of progress. 


Suppose, however, we assume for the time being that demand 
does represent the good of society, and inquire next how far the 
market process may be trusted to realize this good through the 
pecuniary motive. 

It seems clear that this motive can serve as an effective guide 
only in the case of deliberate production, for the sake of gain, and 


with ownership in the product. The production must be deliberate 
in order that any rational motive may control it, and the pecuniary 
motive will not control it unless it is for the sake of gain and pro- 
tected by ownership. These limitations exclude such vast provinces 
of life that we may well wonder at the extent of our trust in the 
market process. 

They shut out the whole matter of the production and develop- 
ment of men, of human and social life; that is, they indicate that 
however important the pecuniary process may be in this field it 
can never be trusted to control it, not even the economic side of it. 
This is a sphere in which the market must be dominated by other 
kinds of organization. 

If we take the two underlying factors, heredity and environment, 
as these mold the life of men, we see that we cannot look to the 
market to regulate the hereditary factor as regards either the total 
number of children to be born, or the stocks from which they are 
to be drawn. I know that there are men who still imagine that 
‘natural selection,” working through economic competition, oper- 
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ates effectively in this field, but I doubt whether anyone knows facts 
upon which such a view can reasonably be based. In what regards 
population and eugenics it is more and more apparent that rational 
control and selection, working largely outside the market process, 
are indispensable. 

The same may be said of the whole action of environment in 
forming persons after birth, including the family, the community, 
the school, the state, the church, and the unorganized working of 
suggestion and example. None of these formative agencies is of 
a nature to be guided adequately by pecuniary demand. The 
latter, even if its requirements be high, offers no guaranty that men 
will be produced in accordance with these requirements, since it 
does not control the course of production. 

Let us observe, however, that even in this field the market may 
afford essential guidance to other agencies of control. If, for 
example, certain kinds of work do not yield a living wage, this may 
be because the supply of this kind of work is in excess, and the state 
or some other organization may proceed on this hint to adjust sup- 
ply to demand by vocational training and guidance. Or the method 
of reform may be to put restrictions upon demand, as in the case 
of the minimum wage. Although the market process is inadequate 
alone, it will usually have some share in any plan of betterment. 

Personal and social development must, in general, be sought 
through rational organization having a far wider scope than the 
market, though co-operating with that in every helpful way, and 
including, perhaps, radical reforms in the pecuniary system itself. 
It would be hard to formulate a principle more fallacious and harm- 
ful than the doctrine that the latter is an adequate regulator of 
human life, or that its own processes are superior to regulation. We 
are beginning to see that the prevalence of such ideas has given us 
over to an unhuman commercialism. 

What I have been saying of persons and personal development 
applies also to natural resources and public improvements, to arts, 
sciences, and the finer human values in general. These last have 
a pecuniary aspect, of more or less importance, but a money demand 
alone cannot beget or control them. Love, beauty, and righteous- 
ness may come on the market under certain conditions, but they 
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are not, in the full sense, market commodities. Our faith in 
money is exemplified in these days by the offer of money prizes 
for poetry, invention, the promotion of peace, and for heroic deeds. 
I would not deprecate such offers, whose aim is excellent and some- 
times attains the mark. They are creditable to their authors and 
diffuse a good spirit even though the method is too naive to be very 
effectual. If money is greatly to increase products of this kind it 
must be applied, fundamentally and with all possible wisdom, to the 
conditions that mold character. 

These higher goods do not really come within the economic 
sphere. They touch it only incidentally, their genesis and inter- 
action belonging mainly to a different kind of process, one in which 
ownership and material exchange play a secondary part. The 
distinctively economic commodities and values are those whose 
whole course of production is one in which the factors are subject 
to legal ownership and controlled by a money-seeking intelligence, 
so that the process is essentially pecuniary. Thus we may say that 
ordinary typewriting is economic, because it is a simple, standard 
service which is supplied in any quantity according to demand. 
The work of a newspaper reporter is not quite so clearly economic, 
because not so definitely standardized and affording more room 
for intangible merits which pay cannot insure. And when we 
come to magazine literature of the better sort we are in a field where 
the process is for the most part non-pecuniary, depending, that is, 
on an interplay of minds outside the market, the latter coming in 
only to set its very questionable appraisal on the product. As to 
literature in general, art, science, and religion, no one at all conver- 
sant with the history of these things will claim that important 
work in them has any close relation to pecuniary inducement. 
The question whether the great man was rich and honored, like 
Rubens, or worked in poverty and neglect, like Rembrandt in his 
later years, is of only incidental interest in tracing the history of 
such achievement. The ideals and disciplines which give birth 
to it are generated in non-pecuniary tracts of thought and inter- 
course, and unless genius actually starves, as it sometimes does, it 
fulfils its aim without much regard to pay. I need hardly add 
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that good judges have always held that a moderate poverty was 
a condition favorable to intellectual and spiritual achievement. 

I would assign a very large and growing sphere to pecuniary 
valuation, but we cannot be too clear in affirming that even at its 
best and largest it can never be an adequate basis for general social 
organization. It is an institution, like another, having important 
functions but requiring, like all institutions, to be brought under 
rational control by the aid of a comprehensive sociology, ethics, 
and politics. It has no charter of autonomy, no right to exemption 
from social control. 

Thus even if market values were the best possible of their kind, 
we could not commit the social system to their charge, and still 
less can we do so when the value institution, owing to rapid and one- 
sided growth, is in a somewhat confused and demoralized condition. 
Bearing with it not only the general inheritance of human imper- 
fection but also the special sins of a narrow and somewhat inhuman 
commercialism, it by no means reflects life in that broad way in 
which a market, with all its limitations, might reflect it. The 
higher values remain for the most part untranslated, even though 
translatable, and the material and technical aspects of the process 
have acquired an undue ascendency. In general this institution, 
like others that might be named, is in such a condition that its 
estimates are no trustworthy expression of the public mind. 


Having in mind these general limitations upon the sphere of 
pecuniary value, let us consider it more particularly as a motive 
to stimulate and guide the work of the individual. For this pur- 
pose we may distinguish it broadly from the need of self-expression, 
using the latter comprehensively to include all other influences 
that urge one to productive work. Among these would be emula- 
tion and ambition, the need of activity for its own sake, the love 
of workmanship and creation, the impulse to assert one’s individual- 
ity, and the desire to serve the social whole. Such motives enter 
intimately into one’s self-consciousness and may, for our present 
purpose, be included under the need of self-expression. 

It is true that the pecuniary motive may also be, indirectly, a 
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motive of self-expression; that is, for example, a girl may work 
hard for ten dollars with which to buy a pretty hat. It makes a 
great difference, however, whether or not the work is directly self- 
expressive, whether the worker feels that what he does is joyous 
and rewarding in itself, so that it would be worth doing whethei 
he were paid for it or not. The artist, the poet, the skilled crafts- 
man in wood and iron, the born teacher or lawyer, all have this 
feeling, and it is desirable that it should become as common as 
possible. I admit that the line is not a sharp one, but on the whole 
the pecuniary motive may be said to be an extrinsic one, as com- 
pared with the more intrinsic character of those others which | 
have called motives of self-expression. 

When I say that self-expression is a regulator of productive 
activity I mean that, like the pecuniary motive, though in a differ- 
ent way, it is the expression of an organic whole, and not necessarily 
a less authoritative expression. What a man feels to be self- 
expressive springs in part from the instincts of human nature, and 
in part from the form given to those instincts by the social life in 
which his mind develops. Both of these influences spring from the 
organic life of the human race. The man of genius who opens new 
ways in poetry and art, the social reformer who spends his life in 
conflict with inhuman conditions, the individual anywhere or of 
any sort who tries to realize the needs of his higher being, represents 
the common life of man in a way that may have a stronger claim 
than the requirements of pecuniary demand. As a motive it is 
quite as universal as the latter, and there is no one of us who has 
not the capacity to feel it. 

As regards the individual himself, self-expression is simply the 
deepest need of his nature. It is required for self-respect and in- 
tegrity of character, and there can be no question more fundamental 
than that of so ordering life that the mass of men may have a chance 
to find self-expression in their principal activity. 

These two motives are related much as are our old friends con- 
formity and individuality; we have to do in fact with a phase of the 
same antithesis. Pecuniary valuation, like conformity, furnishes 
a somewhat mechanical and external rule: it represents the social 
organization in its more explicit and established phases, and espe- 
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cially, of course, the pecuniary institution, which has a life some- 
what distinct from that of other phases of the establishment. It 
is based on those powers in society which are readily translated 
into pecuniary terms, on wealth, position, established industrial 
and business methods, and so on. Self-expression springs from the 
deeper and more obscure currents of life, from subconscious, 
unmechanized forcés which are potent without our understanding 
why. It represents humanity more immediately and its values 
are, or may be, more vital and significant than those of the market; 
we may look to them for art, for science, for religion, for moral 
improvement, for all the fresher impulses to social progress. ‘The 
onward things of life usually come from men whose imperious self- j 
expression disregards the pecuniary market. In humbler tasks ‘ 


self-expression is required to give the individual an immediate and , 
lively interest in his work; it is the motive of art and joy, the P| 
spring of all vital achievement. } 

It is quite possible that these motives should work harmoniously he 
together; indeed they do so in no small proportion of cases. A man 4 | i 


who works because he wants money comes, under favorable condi- 
tions, to take pleasure and pride in what he does. Or he takes up a 
certain sort of work because he likes it, and finds that his zeal helps 
him to pecuniary success. I suppose that there are few of us with 
whom the desire of self-expression would alone be sufficient to incite 
regular production. Most of us need a spur to do even that which 
we enjoy doing, or at any rate to do it systematically. We are 
compelled to do something and many of us are fortunate enough to 
find something that is self-expressive. 

The market, it would seem, should put a gentle pressure upon 
men to produce in certain directions, spurring the lazy and turning 
the undecided into available lines of work. Those who have 
a clear inner call should resist this pressure, as they always have 
done, and always must if we are to have progress. This conflict 
between the pecuniary system and the bias of the individual, though 
in some sort inevitable, should not be harsh or destructive. The 
system should be as tolerant and hospitable as its institutional 
nature permits. Values, like public opinion to which they are so 
closely related, should be constantly awakened, enlightened, 
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enlarged, and made to embrace new sorts of personal merit. There 
is nothing of more public value than the higher sort of self-expression 
and this should be elicited and rewarded in every practicable way. 
It is possible to have institutions which are not only tolerant but 
which, in a measure, anticipate and welcome useful kinds of non- 
conformity. 

The lack of self-expression in work which is so widespread at 
present seems to have two sources—the character of the work con- 
sidered in itself, and the surrounding conditions affecting the spirit 
in which it is done. 

Under the first we may reckon the repellent and even destructive 
character of many tasks, especially when continued for long hours. 
Regarding this the question is how the pecuniary demand which 
imposes such tasks may be prevented or its operation controlled. 
Under the second comes the lack of that sense of freedom, outlook, 
and service, which might easily render work self-expressive when it 
would otherwise be repellent. 

Pecuniary valuation, represented by the offer of wages, will 
never produce good work nor a contented people until it is allied 
with such conditions that a man feels that his task is in some sense 
his, and can put himself heartily into it. This means some sort 
of industrial democracy—control of working conditions by the 
state or by unions, co-operation, socialism—something that shall 
give the individual a human share in the industrial whole of which 
he is a member. 

Closely related to this is the sense of worthy service. No 
man can feel that his work is self-expressive unless he believes that 
it is good work and can see that it serves mankind. If the product 
is trivial or base he can hardly respect himself, and the demand for 
such things, as Ruskin used to say, is a demand for slavery. Or if 
the employer for whom a man works and who is the immediate 
beneficiary of his labors is believed to be self-seeking beyond what 
is held legitimate, and not working honorably for the general 
good, the effect will be much the same. The worst sufferers from 
such employers are the men who work for them, whether their wages 
be high or low. 

It is noteworthy, and suggestive as regards improvement, that 
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the prevalence of a spirit of art tends to reconcile self-expression 
with the claims of the market by making the former an object of 
pecuniary demand. An intelligent demand for art is a demand for 
self-expression by the workman in his work; and in so far as this 
becomes diffused it will, at least as regards decorative products, 
drive out the dead, unhuman kind of work that now prevails and 
bring in something that has an individual and joyous spirit in it. 
It hardly seems possible, however, that most work can ever be art 
work, and self-expression for the majority must probably be looked 
for in a free and self-respecting attitude toward their work— 
involving a more democratic contro] than we have at present—also 
in moderate hours, security of tenure, and the consciousness of 
social service. 

As regards the general relation in our time between market 
value and self-expression, the fact seems to be something as follows: 
Our industrial system has undergone an enormous expansion and 
an almost total change of character. In the course of this, human 
nature has been dragged along, as it were, by the hair of the head. 
It has been led or driven into kinds of work and conditions of work 
that are repugnant to it, especially repugnant in view of the growth 
of intelligence and of democracy in other spheres of life. The 
agent in this has been the pecuniary motive backed by the absence 
of alternatives. This pecuniary motive has reflected a system of 
values determined under the ascendency, direct and indirect, of 
the commercial class naturally dominant in a time of this kind. I 
will not say that as a result of this state of things the condition of 
the handworkers is worse than in a former epoch; in some respects 
it seems worse, in many it is clearly better; but certainly it is far 
from what it should be in view of the enormous growth of human 
resources. 

In the economic philosophy which has prevailed along with this 
expansion, the pecuniary motive has been accepted as the legitimate 
principle of industrial organization to the neglect of self-expression. 
The human self, however, is not to be treated thus with impunity; 
it is asserting itself in a somewhat general discontent and in many 
specific forms of organized endeavor. The commercialism that 
accepts as satisfactory present values and the method of establish- 
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ing them is clearly on the decline and we have begun to work for a 
more self-expressive order. 


Notwithstanding the insufficiencies of pecuniary valuation, the 
character of modern life seems to call for an extension of its scope: 
it would appear to be true, in a certain sense, that the principle 
that everything has its price should be rather enlarged than re- 
stricted. The ever-vaster and more interdependent system in 
which we live requires for its organization a corresponding value 
mechanism, just as it requires a mechanism of transportation and 
communication. And this means not only that the value medium 
should be uniform, adaptable, and stable, but also that the widest 
possible range of values should be convertible into it. The wider 
the range the more fully does the market come to express and 
energize the aims of society. It is a potent agent, and the more 
good work we can get it to take hold of the better. Its limitations. 
then, by no means justify us in assuming that it has nothing to do 
with ideals or morals. On the contrary, the method of progress 
in every sphere is to transfuse the higher values into the working 
institutions and keep the latter on the rise. Just as the law exists 
to formulate and enforce certain phases of righteousness, and is 
continually undergoing criticism and revision based on moral 
judgments, so ought every institution, and especially the pecuniary 
system, to have constant renewal from above. It should be ever 
in process of moral regeneration, and the method that separates 
it from the ethical sphere, while justifiable perhaps for certain 
technical inquiries, becomes harmful when given a wider scope. As 
regards responsibility to moral requirements there is no fundamental 
difference between pecuniary valuation and the state, the church, 
education, or any other institution. We cannot expect to make our 
money values ideal, any more than our laws, our sermons, or our 
academic lectures, but we can make them better, and this is done 
by bringing higher values upon the market. 

To put it otherwise, the fact that pecuniary values fail to express 
the higher life of society creates a moral problem which may be met 
in either of two ways. One is to depreciate money valuation alto- 
gether and attempt to destroy its prestige. The other is to concede 
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to it a very large place in life, even larger, perhaps, than it occupies 
at present, and to endeavor to regenerate it by the translation into 
it of the higher values. The former way is analogous with that 
somewhat obsolete form of religion which gave up this world to the 
devil and centered all effort on keeping out of it in preparation for 
a wholly different world to be gained after death. The world and 
the flesh, which could not really be escaped, were left to a neglected 
and riotous growth. 

In like manner, perceiving that pecuniary values give in many 
respects a debasing reflection of life, we are tempted to rule them 
out of the ethical field and consign them to an inferior province. 
The price of a thing, we say, is a material matter which has nothing 
to do with its higher values, and never can have. This, however, 
is bad philosophy, in economics as in religion. The pecuniary 
values are members of the same general system as the moral and 
aesthetic values, and it is part of their function to put the latter 
upon the market. To separate them is to cripple both, and to 
cripple life itself by cutting off the healthy interchange among its 
members. Our line of progress lies, in part at least, not over com- 
mercialism but through it; the dollar is to be reformed rather than 
suppressed. Our system of production and exchange is a very 
great achievement, not more on the mechanical side than in the 
social possibilities latent in it. Our next task seems to be to fulfil 
these possibilities, to enlarge and humanize the system by bringing 
it under the guidance of a comprehensive social and ethical policy. 
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THE ITALIAN TRIPLE ALLIANCE OF LABOR 


VICTOR VON BOROSINI 
Hull House, Chicago 

The economic and political views of a large percentage of 
Italian working-men are a function of their attitude and relation 
to the church. A practicing Catholic is in most cases under the 
absolute control of his priest, not only in his spiritual, but also in 
his economic and social life. From the Alps down to the Ionian 
Sea we see a gradual lowering of the standards of education and of 
civilization. The priests, most of whom come from peasant 
families or from the lower walks of society, rarely leave their 
native province, of which they are a typical product. In the 
north the clergy has built up a powerful, quite wonderful Catholic 
organization, especially in the provinces of Lombardy and Venice. 
The south, with the exception of Sicily, though very much in need 
of assistance, is almost entirely neglected. One cannot but regret 
the separatistic Catholic movement in the interest of the workers, 
for it weakens their action for improving the conditions of life and 
labor. Though everybody can see that undemocratic differences 
exist between the higher dignitaries of the church and the masses 
of the lower clergy, the church is not willing to recognize it, and 
does not tolerate in the organizations of the working people the 
spirit of class antagonism. The Catholic organizations will in 
this article be referred to only incidentally. 

The aims of the non-Catholic movement are to organize the 
radical, mostly socialist, proletarian workers along political and 
economic lines. 

A few words must be devoted to socialism. While Italy was 
under foreign or reactionary governments, socialism could not be 
discussed openly. Between 1864 and 1870 Bakounin and Garibaldi 
preached it, and the first Italian branch of the international 
working-men’s association was formed in Naples in 1867. Uni- 
fication brought greater political freedom, the development of 
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capitalistic industries, and a general desire to raise the low level of 
wages and of the standard of living. Some mutual aid societies 
assumed after 1870 the name of trades union or socialist club. 
The socialist party of Italy was united until the Congress of 
Reggio Emilia in 1912. Since then it has consisted of a progressive 
and a stand-pat wing, the latter with a Marxian and partly syn- 
dicalistic program. Though the number of inscribed members of 
the party never was over 42,000, it received, in 1904, 21 per cent of 
the total vote, in spite of the fact that most proletarians were 
disfranchised on account of illiteracy. The progressive wing co- 
operates with every agency which helps the working people, above 
all with the federation of labor. The agitation of the socialists has 
undoubtedly stimulated the further organization of the working 
class in trades unions, mutual, and co-operative societies. Under 
Pope Leo XIII, who favored a Christian socialist movement, 
liberal Catholics could, without fear of church punishment, join 
quite advanced societies. The present Pope disapproves of it and 
condemns an organization whose members do not absolutely sub- 
mit to clerical supervision. For this reason, it seems, has the 
Catholic movement lost ground, while the neutral and socialist 
move has made good progress. 

Many members of trades unions, mutual aid, and co-operative 
societies, as private citizens, take an active part in the struggle 
for political power and equal rights in the ranks of the socialist 
party, while the different societies themselves generally assume an 
absolutely neutral attitude. 


TRADES UNIONS 


In 1911 640,000 workers were organized in neutral or socialist 
trades unions; 108,000 workers were organized in Catholic trades 
unions; 112,000 workers were organized in syndicalistic organiza- 
tions. 

The Italian trades unions, at first called leghe di resistenza, 
are now mostly referred to as leghe di miglioramento, improvement 
societies, or leghe di mestiere, trades unions. The old name indi- 
cated the fighting spirit of the founders, while the new names 
show clearly that the movement has undergone an evolution. 
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Radical socialism, displeased with the German more opportunistic 
spirit which it held responsible for the politically almost neutral 
and very conciliatory attitude of the leghe, formed syndicates 
after the French model. The latter are in favor of a determined 
class struggle and opposed to parliamentary action, to any co- 
operation or agreements with the employers or the government 
for the benefit of the working class. The general strike, boycott, 
and sabotage are their weapons. The Unione sindicale italiana 
is their central organization. Their agitation is responsible for a 
second unfortunate split in the battle line of labor. Many railroad 
and other governmental employees and agricultural laborers belong 
to these revolutionary organizations. 

The strongest. trades unions are those of the masons and iron 
workers, of which 16 and 21 per cent are organized. Both are 
well-paid skilled workers; the latter are concentrated in a few 
localities, which facilitates the work of propaganda. The local 
unions of the same trade are federated in provincial and finally 
in a national organization. The Federazione generale italiana, 
federation of labor, established in 1906, is the central organization 
of all the unions of industrial and agricultural workers. According 
to the membership the local unions pay a yearly quota in the 
treasury of the higher organizations. Men and women have equal 
rights in all these organizations. The low standard of education 
makes a really democratic government of the unions impossible. 
Therefore the power of taking action on important questions is 
taken out of the hands of the general council of the union; it is 
intrusted to the secretary of the camera di lavoro, chamber of labor, 
or to the secretary of the general federation of labor. The direction 
of conferences with employers, for instances, about questions of 
the labor contract is confided to these officers. The general council 
decides issues of purely local interest, but when a strike is voted, 
further action is suspended. The minutes of the meeting, in which 
the vote was taken, must be sent at once to the two secretaries. 
If they believe the strike is inopportune and disapprove of it, the 
local union may appeal to a referendum of the federation of their 
union, whose vote is decisive. The local loses by such action 
generally the moral and financial support of the federation and 
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of the camera. The trades unions seek to improve the conditions 
of life, labor, and education of their members. They lately have 
begun to insure them against invalidity and unemployment. 
Whenever possible, collective bargaining with the employers is 
favored. The unions in the Emilia have succeeded in raising wages 
about 25 per cent in five years. 

While petty jealousy and lack of funds handicap the extension 
of trades unionism in the cities, the same causes and in addition 
the low standard of popular education and the hostility of the 
priests must be reckoned with in the rural districts. There is, 
however, a considerable rural union movement, and the tillers of 
the soil are energetically freeing themselves from a state of servi- 
tude. Different classes are represented in the rural unions. 

In 1912 there were 262,000 day laborers, or braccianti; 105,000 
tenants, or mezzadri; 14,000 small proprietors, or contadini; 32,000 
others. 

The small proprietors are economically in a more favorable 
position than the tenants and the rural proletariat, the common 
day-laborers. The Congress of Tenants adopted a resolution in 
Bologna in January, 1913, which declared that their interests were 
identical with those of the day-laborers, especially in regard to 
agricultural contracts, mutual aid and co-operative societies. The 
braccianti live from hand to mouth, and are permanently moving 
about in search of work. Hence they have no love for the land, 
economic conditions preventing them from ever owning some of 
it. They are easily attracted by radical ideas and become syn- 
dicalists. By collective bargaining and by social legislation some 
of the worst abuses have been eliminated, especially in the malaria- 
infected rice fields. Only 45 per cent of the rural unions are affili- 
ated with a camera di lavoro, while only 12 per cent of the trades 
unions, all Catholic organizations, have not joined a camera. The 
syndicalists have unfortunately established syndicalistic camere di 
lavoro. All affiliated societies share in the expenses of the local 
camera by paying a regular tax according to their membership 
and by paying rent for the premises they occupy. 

Most of the camere belong to the federation of labor, while the 
syndicalistic camere have joined the Unione sindicale. The camera 
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is the center of activity of organized labor in a district. The 
affiliated societies have usually their headquarters there, which 
greatly facilitates a general exchange of ideas between the different 
officers and leaders, and hence guarantees, in spite of much petty 
jealousy, more or less concerted action. Ninty-eight camere 
existed in 1910, and as they perform much valuable social service 
in the community under the form of labor exchanges and free legal 
aid bureaus, they often receive substantial subsidies from the 
municipality. A camera is governed by a council, representing 
the affiliated societies, and is therefore often unmanageably large. 
Men and women members of the societies elect this council, which 
in turn appoints an executive committee of fifteen and holds a 
competitive examination for the place of the secretary. The latter 
must be a well-educated, conciliatory, and able man, on whom rests 
a great responsibility. The executive committee allows generally 
the secretary to carry on the routine work; important questions 
are submitted to the general council which meets once a month. 
The secretary must keep constantly in touch with other camere 
and with the federation of labor. He spends usually much time 
in straightening out difficulties and dissensions between members 
and their organization, and between different organizations. His 
efforts to introduce a uniform system of bookkeeping are frequently 
checked by the unwillingness of many affiliated organizations to 
let an outsider interfere in their internal affairs. 

It might be interesting to report the activities of the camera 
of Turin. About twenty-six years ago the organized proletariat, 
socialists, trades unions, co-operative and mutual aid societies 
built a substantial house as a headquarters for their organizations, 
it is now too small for its purposes, though the Torinese co-operative 
alliance has moved into a house of its own, and every available 
space from the cellar to the garret is used. A very fair co-operative 
restaurant and a roomy auditorium serve the social needs of the 
members and their families. I watched there during a hot summer 
night about fifteen hundred people, all of whom had paid 7 cents 
for admission, listening to an address by the famous former priest 
and leader of the Christian socialist movement, Don Murri. A 
circulating library, a reading-room, a legal aid and a technical 
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bureau, and an employment office render excellent services. The 
latter had in 1909, 2,800 offers of work and placed 1,990 of its mem- 
bers in permanent positions. The stronger unions maintain still 
their own labor exchanges. Injured members get free medical 
assistance and are referred at once to a competent lawyer. Classes 
are carried on in order to increase the number of class-conscious 
voters by decreasing the number of illiterates. A people’s uni- 
versity was started with the co-operation of the Umanitaria of 
Milan, but it failed owing to the indifference of the members. The 
lack of funds prevents the chamber from taking decisive part and 
action along economic lines, which causes a good deal of dissatis- 
faction among the members. Though the latter are mostly social- 
ists, they do not like to play politics at the camera, and defeated 
consequently a socialist ticket for the election of the general council 
a few years ago. The secretary is a convinced Marxian, but that 
was his private opinion, and he was absolutely impartial in the 
execution of his duties. He was rather discontented with his 
position and small salary of $480, and scornfully pointed out the 
secretary of the Milanese camera, who had just accepted the 
secretaryship or the place as business agent of the co-operative 
society of railroad porters at a salary of $800. The secretaries 
seem to change about a good deal, because their salary is so low. 
Through their varied activities they acquire a wonderful knowledge 
of the labor movement, and are often called to more important and 
also better-paying positions. Vergnanini, the former secretary 
of the camera of Reggio Emilia, for years an exile on account of his 
political ideas, is now the general secretary of the National League 
of Co-operative Societies and the Federation of Mutual Aid Socie- 
ties. Reggio is a small city with comparatively little industry, 
but is, owing to Vergnanini’s activity, thoroughly organized. All 
the artisans and craftsmen have their co-operative societies and 
their trades unions; the women had such of dressmakers, milliners, 
and of straw workers. In 1909, 467 different societies were affili- 
ated with the camera, among which 105 co-operative stores, 85 
co-operative societies of producers, 110 trades and 108 rural unions. 
As a man in Reggio generally belongs to a number of societies, it 
would be misleading to quote the membership. 
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Verona is the headquarters for a camera di lavoro of employees 
of the state and of different communities in the province; 210 
teachers, 200 county physicians and 50 veterinary surgeons, 200 
municipal and 150 county employees, 100 employees of the post, 
80 of the war office, 150 railroad employees, and 60 others have 
joined it. The camera protects most energetically the interest 
of its members. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

The Italian proletariat has undoubtedly profited by its organiza- 
tion in trades unions, but greater has been its gain by the successful 
imitation of the English co-operative store and the German co- 
operative banking. Co-operation is the association of men and 
women who, by uniting their resources for the common benefit, 
procure for themselves as consumers the necessities of life cheaper 
and in better quality. As producers they become their own 
employers, as a co-operative bank they provide for their members 
cheap credit, dispensing with usurers and public pawnshops. 
Co-operation is the best and most efficient weapon in the struggle 
of the working people to emancipate themselves from the exploita- 
tion of the capitalistic producer and the middleman. For a long 
time the Marxian socialists fought this movement as bitterly as 
they had fought trades unionism. The wives of the laborers were 
the first to recognize the advantages offered by the co-operative 
store, and their husbands followed the lead. Thus Italian socialists 
had already answered the question in the affirmative, when the 
International Socialist Congress of Kopenhagen decided in 1910 
that co-operation was not incompatible with the doctrine. The 
incomplete Italian statistics for 1911 mention about 4,200 co- 
operative societies with a capital of $30,000,000. The Italian 
government has very wisely encouraged this movement by granting 
postal, fiscal, and other facilities to co-operative societies with a 
small working capital. The law of 1911 grants very extensive 
privileges to three different kinds of those associations: (1) Co- 
operative societies of production, produzione, or of skilled laborers, 
and of labor, /avoro, or unskilled laborers; (2) co-operative societies 
for agricultural purposes; (3) mixed co-operative societies, combin- 
ing agricultural and other workers. 
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Only bona fide working-men are allowed to join the societies 
of production and of labor, if they are to profit by the law, while 
peasants, tenants, and day-laborers are entitled to membership 
in the other organizations. The law is therefore not applicable to 
Catholic societies as long as they admit as honorary members 
priests and professional people. No member shall hold more than 
$1,000 worth of shares. The par value of a share shall not exceed 
$20. The shares are not transferable, until they have been 
paid up entirely. The general meeting has to authorize the transac- 
tion. One man has one vote regardless of the number of shares 
he owns. 

If an organization of the three above-mentioned types has at 
least seven members, it can ask for official incorporation in the 
provincial register. In 1910, 468 societies with a capital of $750,000 
were incorporated. They had secured in the same year govern- 
mental and other public contracts at a value of $6,000,000, at a 
net profit of $160,000. A provincial commission must ascertain 
whether the society conforms with the law. Once incorporated 
the society must submit to governmental supervision and inspec- 
tion, and adopt a uniform system of bookkeeping and accounting. 
Several incorporated societies can form a consorzio, which may 
also be incorporated. The government and public bodies favor co- 
operative societies whenever they need either finished products, 
food-stuffs, or labor of various kinds for the public administration. 
The most interesting example of a governmental contract is the 
following: The public authorities of the province of Reggio Emilia 
allotted to a consorzio a contract for building a short railroad 
between Reggio and Ciano, and the running of it for seventy 
years. There was $88,000 subscribed by the consorzio whose mem- 
bers practically comprised the whole working population of Reggio 
and its surroundings. The banking department of the Umanitaria 
of Milan furnished the necessary funds to pay for machinery, raw 
material, and other costs of installation. Individual co-operative 
societies of skilled and unskilled laborers constructed depots, train 
sheds, bridges, laid the tracks, did in fact all the work connected 
with railroad construction. The work was a great success, and in 
1909 trains were running between different sections of the line, 
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which was under the absolute control of the co-operative consorzio. 
Co-operatives all over Italy were proud of the achievements of 
their friends of Reggio. A co-operative consortium of Bologna 
secured in March, 1913, a contract for railroad work on the direct 
line, between Bologna and Elorenz. The private contractors 
protested energetically against this favoritism toward co-operative 
societies. To facilitate the bidding for work, the authorities can 
divide the contracts into those for supplying material, finished 
products, and labor, in order to give different co-operative societies 
an opportunity to compete. If, as in the above-cited case, a 
contract is awarded to a consortium, it divides the work among its 
constituent societies. Cessation of the work or subletting to 
outsiders is a violation of the law. When, however, unforeseen 
circumstances arise, outside help can be hired. Such workers 
must be paid fair wages and they share in the profits of the enter- 
prise. Incorporated co-operative societies are not obliged to give 
bonds for the faithful execution of the work, which is always 
required from private contractors. Instead 1o per cent is deducted 
from the weekly pay-roll for work accomplished or material fur- 
nished during the preceding week, until the necessary guaranty 
fund has been collected. 

The authorities negotiate directly with co-operative societies 
wherever the amount of the contract is less than $1,500; bids for 
more important work must be publicly invited. The competition 
may, however, be limited to co-operative societies, at the discretion 
of the authorities. Governmental officials compute the maximum 
and the minimum amount to be allowed for the work. The bids 
are opened in public session and the best offer is accepted. 

Co-operative societies violating the rules are suspended, and for 
more serious offenses striken from the register, which frequently 
entails serious financial loss. Only after a lapse of two years can 
such a society ask for reinstatement. The by-laws of the society 
must contain rules about the admission and withdrawal of members, 
about the division of the profits and the value of individual shares. 

The officers must be members of the co-operative societies. 
In twenty years 3,400 contracts to the amount of $16,000,000 
have been awarded to co-operative societies by public bodies. 
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Many societies of production and of labor were at first not willing 
to submit to governmental supervision; the advantages are, 
however, so great that they have changed their policy. In a 
recent report of the general commissioner on the budget the 
following is said about co-operative societies: 

In face of litigation in which the state administration finds itself too 
frequently involved, we can only express preference for contracts with co- 
operative societies. It is a recognized fact that co-operative societies contract - 
ing for public work have not harassed the administration with law suits in which 
private contractors seem to revel (or have done so very exceptionally and in 
very small if not insignificant numbers). This must necessarily give rise to 
serious consideration both with the object in view of studying the means of 
gradually increasing the number of contracts with co-operative societies, and 
with the object of strengthening the position of the state in its dealings with 
private contractors. 

The co-operative societies of production and of work get their 
working capital, by their members, whose number is not limited, 
subscribing to shares at a value of from $5 to $10. The working 
capital is increased by part of the profits of the society. The 
credit of the societies is generally good. The liability of the 
members is unlimited. They must be paid fair wages; at the 
end of the financial year it is estimated how much work each 
individual has done for the society, and he receives his share of 
the profits, or must assume his responsibility if there are any 
losses. It is usual to divide the profits in the following way: 
45 per cent to the members; 40 per cent to increase the reserve 
fund; 5 per cent to increase the capital; 10 per cent for insurance. 

Skilled workers are naturally more in need of capital for the 
purchase of raw material, which they transform into finished 
products for machinery and tools, and, above all, for the building 
or renting of workshops. Hence they are generally obliged to 
borrow from mutual societies or co-operative banks until they have 
accumulated a sufficient working capital. Those societies are 
especially successful which have a large part of the process of 
production in their hands. The brickmakers of Reggio Emilia, 
for instance, secured a contract from a former manufacturer for 
the delivery of bricks. The digging of clay, the molding and baking, 
and transporting the finished product to the place where it was 
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needed were all done by the co-operative. The contractor had 
only to ascertain whether the bricks came up to the stipulations 
of the contract. The co-operative society at Altare in Liguria, 
formed by glass-workers in 1865, is the prototype of co-operative 
societies of skilled workers. 

Italy has about 30 co-operative societies of high-sea fishermen. 
Sardinia’s fishermen have even organized consorzii for the following 
purposes: The consortium sells collectively the catch and maintains 
a store in which the members can buy everything they need for 
plying their trade. Modern methods of catching and transporting 
fish are adopted. The members bind themselves to observe the 
Italian fishing laws and to secure better governmental protection. 
Most co-operative societies own boats. Where this is not the case 
they see to it that the profits are divided in a fair way between the 
owners, the captains, and the crew. All the members are insured 
against invalidity, and belong to the same mutual societies. 

About twenty years ago 84 typographical workers in Milan 
subscribed $200 to start a co-operative printing plant, which is at 
present one of the best-equipped shops in the capital of Lombardy. 
A close union is formed with the co-operative society of book- 
binders. The Umanitaria of Milan erected a number of well- 
built shops for co-operatives of skilled workers, like painters, car- 
penters, glass-workers, and others. The men choose of course 
their own managers. The city of Milan is governed by a progres- 
sive majority. It gave the contract for renovating the old Sforza 
stronghold and for the construction of a new power plant to the 
consortium of co-operatives of the building trade, which successfully 
finished the work. At present the same consortium is building a 
number of really beautiful and at the same time hygienic and 
inexpensive houses for the working population. The tailors’ 
co-operative secured a municipal contract for furnishing uniforms 
to the city employees, while the work of white-washing the build- 
ings belonging to the wealthy Milanese orphan asylum was awarded 
to the painters’ co-operative society. 

The splendidly organized longshoremen of Genoa, who occupy 
a position intermediate between skilled and unskilled laborers, 
are not in need of large funds, hence they. divide their profits by 
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using 10 per cent for insurance and 10 for the reserve fund, while 
8o per cent is paid to the members. 

The co-operative societies of the building trade, the wood- and 
metal-workers, expressmen and freight handlers showed the best 
results, while the pebble, cement, and paving work showed neither 
loss nor profit. 

Co-operative societies of unskilled laborers have a membership 
of 33,000 men and women, willing to do any kind of rough work, 
such as farming, ditch-digging, stone-quarrying, irrigation and 
railroad work, and the like. These braccianti have no permanent 
home, and they move from province to province according to the 
season and the fluctuations of the labor market. The first society 
of this kind was started in the province of Ravenna, an old repub- 
lican and anticlerical stronghold, in 1884. There the day-laborers 
averaged 120 working-days a year and their wages were extremely 
low. They were forced to hire out for work in other provinces, 
but it was exceedingly difficult for individuals to know where they 
were needed. Three hundred subscribed to a $5 share of a co- 
operative society and their secretary looked out for work and made 
contracts with public or private agencies. The first year the net 
profit was $1,880. This society has now over 3,000 members and 
a capital of $40,000. It undertakes by preference improvement 
of arid and swamp land, work on mountain torrents and reforestry, 
construction of dykes, and similar work. In 1884 the Italian 
government contracted with it for the improvement and sanitation 
of the swamps around the old port of Rome, Ostia. In 1892, 
5 families of braccianti settled on 125 acres of improved land, while 
at present more than 40 families cultivate as tenants of the govern- 
ment over 600 acres. Truck-gardening and raising of cattle for 
the near market of Rome is their specialty. Another flourishing 
colony of braccianti lives on over 600 acres of land in the province 
of Ravenna not far from the famous Pineta, which has been 
improved by the society. Italy has 6,500,000 acres of arid and 
3,000,000 acres of swamp land. If the necessary money could be 
found for the reclamation of this vast and at present absolutely 
unproductive territory, her sons would find it unnecessary to leave 
home in order to get work. 
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Though the work performed by co-operative societies of 
unskilled laborers is generally simple, detailed estimates must be 
made before a contract is signed in order to avoid the acceptance 
of work at ruinous prices. This is not necessary in the case of a 
governmental contract, as the officials themselves estimate the 
minimum cost of the work. Moreover, the work always needs 
careful supervision by experts. Co-operative societies of skilled 
workers are in still greater need of such assistance. In different 
parts of the country technical bureaus, connected mostly with a 
camera di lavoro, assume the work of computing the costs and 
supervising the work. The revision of the business administration 
of the co-operative societies rests also in their hands. It is cus- 
tomary to have small units work under a responsible gang boss. 
To furnish good substantial work is in the interest of every member, 
as his individual profits depend upon his own and everybody else’s 
co-operation and esprit de corps. 

The government encourages the direct sale of agricultural 
products by co-operative societies and has a sum of money for 
prices at agricultural shows. Those co-operatives receive premiums 
which excel in good management and results. The agricultural co- 
operative movement is partly capitalistic and partly proletarian. 
Most of the fire, hail, and death of cattle insurance companies, the 
co-operative breeding of stock, dairies, wine and olive presses are 
of this kind, and therefore find no place here. The Catholic rural 
co-operative movement is very flourishing in the north and in Sicily. 

Agricultural co-operative societies seek to re-establish the 
equilibrium between the agricultural producer and the consumer 
by directly furnishing agricultural products to him, instead of 
selling through a middleman. Very early the societies were forced 
into establishing co-operative mills and bakeries, to which the 
members would bring their corn or flour. The next step was to 
have collective olive and wine presses, sausage and cheese factories, 
to prepare agricultural products for the market. Many agricultural 
societies supply governmental institutions with food-stuffs, or 
have contracts with co-operative stores in near-by towns for the 
furnishing of wine, oil, sausages, and cheese, in return for which 
they secure loans at reasonable rates. 
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Owing to the ignorance of business methods and to their isola- 
tion, the inhabitants of rural districts fall an easy prey to the 
merchants in the towns, from whom they must often order goods 
by mail. The goods supplied are frequently of very inferior quality 
and sold at exorbitant prices. The needs of a farming community 
are simple and of no great variety—certain kinds of implements 
and tools, household supplies, fertilizer, and seed. Co-operative 
purchasing societies buy all these at wholesale prices either on their 
own account or on order of a member. Buying directly from the 
producer, examination in laboratories to ascertain whether the 
goods come up to the stipulations, and shipment in bulk at greatly 
reduced rates guarantee to the consumers a considerable saving. 
The purchasing societies maintain magazines in the different 
communities, which, according to local needs, are opened once a 
week or oftener. As they pay no salary to the manager, their 
running expenses are reduced to a minimum. The products of 
their own members, including cocoons of the silkworm, are stored 
in warehouses until the market becomes favorable. 

As the demand for artificial fertilizer is increasing, not a few 
manure factories are run by co-operative consorszii. 

In 1892 the different comsorzii agrarii formed a federation, 
which greatly strengthened the neutral agrarian movement. The 
federation acts as a wholesale purchasing agency, having a trade 
of $2,000,000 in 1906. The affiliated societies are not obliged to 
purchase exclusively through it. 

Larger rural stores must of course have hired employees. The 
model way for dividing the profits in this case is: 30 per cent to 
the reserve fund; 60 per cent to the members according to their 
purchases; ro per cent to the employees. The shareholders are 
entitled to 4 per cent interest on the shares. The general assembly 
decides how much of the profits, if any, shall be used for improving 
social conditions. 

A great handicap to intensive husbandry in Italy is the owner- 
ship of land by absentee landlords. They either use their estates 
for extensive farming, in which few agricultural laborers are 
needed, or they hand the administration over to a middleman, 
a gabelotto. The latter pays the owner a stipulated sum as rent, 
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and is obliged to make his profits from subletting the land at 
exorbitant prices to tenants. The contracts are generally of 
short duration, usually for 5 years. As the tenants are not sure 
that at the end of the term their lease will be renewed, the land 
is naturally worked for all it is worth, and is thus constantly 
impoverished. Rotation of crops, which would counteract this 
defect to a great extent, is practically unknown. 

Day-laborers and tenants, in an effort to free themselves from 
these unbearable conditions, have formed co-operative societies 
for the collective renting of land, affittansze collettive. By acquiring 
shares and by borrowing from interested outsiders they get the 
necessary capital for competing successfully with the gabelotio. 
As a co-operative society they lease the land from private owners, 
the state, the municipalities, or charitable institutions for a long 
period. The owner is sure of the rent, as the members are liable 
collectively, and, moreover, are backed by financially strong 
organizations. Machinery, implements, live stock, and mules and 
oxen are owned in common. An expert manages the whole enter- 
prise, and the members and their families work according to his 
orders. They receive fair wages. The profits are divided ir the 
following way: 20 per cent to the members; 20 per cent for insur- 
ance; 40 per cent to increase the working capital; 20 per cent to 
the reserve fund. In Sicily and four northern provinces over 
110,000 acres are held in common lease by co-operative societies 
with 26,000 members at an annual rent of $400,000. Different 
institutions of credit have allowed over $900,000 to these societies. 

If it is not possible to employ all the members on the farm, 
they either work in shifts or the unemployed must hire out for 
work. At harvest time it is necessary to hire outsiders. The 
government encourages the collective farming by sending out 
traveling teachers and lecturers, who preach modern agricultural 
methods, especially rotation of crops, use of better seed, and the 
scientific use of fertilizer. On market days and during the festas 
the teachers are always in evidence and are much consulted. All 
over Italy we find experimental farms where the new methods are 
shown to the peasants, who see what the local soil can produce under 
careful and scientific management. 
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The Catholics have developed another form of collective renting. 
A co-operative society is also here the leaser of the land, but the 
estate is divided into individual farms, for which a family pays 
rent. The profits of the lot belong to the family. An expert 
directs the work also here. The sowing and ploughing are generally 
done by the management. A few neutral societies have likewise 
adopted this plan, to which the socialists are strenuously opposed. 

Co-operative stores or societies of distribution or of consumers 
flourish in the cities of the northern Italy. The official statistics 
of 1910 show about 1,600 such societies with a capital of $4,400,000. 

The co-operative store would have solved the problem of the 
high cost of living, if the unfortunate regionalism of the Italian 
had not succeeded in establishing often a number of these societies 
in one place. In Milan we find, for instance, 46 different co-opera- 
tive stores; the yearly turnover of 7 of them amounts to $3,800,000, 
while the 39 others have an annual trade of not more than $200,000. 
A movement was started last February to combine the three 
strongest organizations in the hope that all others would finally 
be obliged to fall in line. Unfortunately it was not successful. 

The Catholics have their own societies, which are strongly 
centralized. 

The modern industrial development has attracted to the Italian 
cities great masses of people with simple wants, which can be 
easily satisfied by co-operative societies. After the English and 
Scotch example a wholesale co-operative society has been formed, 
but so far few of the co-operative societies of consumers have joined 
this national league. A co-operative society of consumers needs 
capital for the renting of stores, paying of salaries, and purchasing 
of goods; it saves immensely by not having to advertise in the 
papers and by not needing magnificent shop displays. Sales at 
current prices at cash encourage thrift among the purchasers, 
who save at the end of the year often substantial amounts without 
any effort. The hostility of local shopkeepers is not violent in 
this case. They are even willing to furnish certain commodities 
to members of the co-operative societies at great discounts. As 
the co-operative societies pay cash for the goods, they get a large 
discount off. Some societies sell only to members, at cost, in which 
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case they enjoy fiscal advantages as, for instance, exemption of 
the onerous local taxes on food-stuffs. Where the general public 
is served it benefits at the end of the year in the profits. The 
rule is, however, that non-members get only half of what regular 
members receive. Frequently their portion is kept back, until 
it is high enough to pay for one share of the co-operative society 
stock. 

The stores have been forced to take up the production of staple 
goods in their own shops, unless they have an arrangement with an 
agricultural co-operative society or one of production for furnish- 
ing certain products. This is an excellent thing, for shop con- 
ditions, hours of work, and wages are satisfactory in these shops; 
members of the Consumers League would approve of them. Mac- 
caroni, bread, pastry, shoes and clothes, wine and olive oil are 
manufactured in this way. Sometimes co-operatives of shoemakers 
and tailors are under contract obliged to furnish their products to 
the store or to members directly. 

Turin’s centralized Co-operative Alliance maintains 20 branches 
ail over the city and the suburbs. Besides producing many 
commodities, it maintains a clinic for its members, a dispensary 
for nursing mothers, allows free medical and obstetrical aid, has 
a chemical and pharmaceutical laboratory, runs several pharmacies, 
and maintains a sanatorium at the seashore. A circulating library, 
evening classes, and entertainments serve the other needs of the 
members. Experts in bookkeeping and accounting travel around 
in the province to inspect the business administration of co-opera- 
tive societies. When the latter ask for a loan, they must bring a 
certified statement of these experts as to the financial status of the 
society. 

Milan’s co-operative union maintains a wine depot at Varese 
and a restaurant in Berlin. A central store and 26 branches in 
Milan, a bakery, a coal depot, a hotel, three co-operative restaurants, 
and a weekly paper are owned by the society. It had, in rgr1, 
14,000 members with a capital of $1,125,000. Its reserve fund 
amounted to $500,000. Its $5 share is quoted at $6.60. 

The working classes, massed in insalubrious quarters of the 
cities, live in wretched dwellings and flats, for which they pay aU 
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of exorbitant rent. To improve these conditions co-operative build- 
lic ing societies have been formed, which, with the help of the munici- 
he palities, local savings banks, and mutual aid societies, place at the 
ar disposition of the working people sanitary and decent houses at 
‘il reasonable rent. In many cases it becomes possible for the tenants 
ty to buy the house on yearly instalments. The resources of the 

co-operative societies hardly enable them to undertake this improve- 
le ment work. They are therefore obliged to depend for their working 
n capital to a very large extent upon the co-operation of outsiders. 


1- : The actual building and finishing are mostly in the hands of co- 
\- operative societies of masons, painters, and carpenters. In a 
group of such houses we find generally co-operative restaura.ts, 
whose large halls serve for meetings of the tenants, barber-shops, 
tailors, and shoemakers, all working on a co-operative basis. 


€ 
S The first Montessori kindergarten I ever saw was in the center of a 
") beautiful group of co-operative houses in Milan, built by the 
Umanitaria. 
$ The backbone of the co-operative movement is the co-operative { 


bank, which furnishes cheap credit to its own members, and at the 
same time assists every other co-operative movement in need of 
money. The usurers who infested the country, especially the rural 
district of the Campagna and of Sicily, have been driven out of 
business wherever a strong co-operative banking movement has 
appeared. The former prime minister, Luigi Luzzatti, is the best 
friend of the co-operative banking movement. He adapted the 
German system of Schulze-Delitzsch to Italian conditions and 
opened the first co-operative bank, Banca Popolare, in Lodi in 
Lombardy forty years ago. Shopkeepers, artisans, and laborers 
acquire shares for which they pay in 10 monthly instalments, they 
deposit their savings in the banks, and find plenty of credit if they 
need it. The advantage of the system is that different social 
groups are represented in the membership of the banks, whose 
credit needs do not come at the same time. The liability of the 
members is limited. A large board of directors, elected by the 
general assembly of all the members, controls, without receiving 
any compensation, the work of the different committees and of the 
paid clerks. An auditing committee assists them in their work. 
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The popular banks discount bills and acceptances of the rural banks, 
thus providing for the credit needs of the latter. In 1909, 825 
such banks existed with a membership of 500,000 and a capital of 
$50,000,000. Preference is always given to the small borrower. 
Mortgages, securities, bonds, and products are put up as collateral; 
loans on honor are not infrequent. The banca popolare of Bologna 
loaned in thirty-five years $66,000 on honor, of which only $2,000 
were lost. The co-operative bank of Padua loaned during two 
cholera years $8,o00 and lost $280. A shoemaker secures, for 
instance, a loan on honor to buy leather, a laundress to buy irons, 
women to buy sewing-machines. For a long time the mutual aid 
societies had done this work, until co-operative banking was started. 
The popular banks have had since 1876 a central organization in 
Rome, which serves as a clearing-house. The affiliated banks 
invest their surplus funds through it, and in case of need secure 
loans through the same agency. 

For the credit needs of the rural districts Raiffeisen’s system 
was adopted by the Catholics and by the neutral organizations. 
Wollemborg established the first cassa rurale in Loreggia in 1883. 
A number of small consumers of capital constitute with their 
resources the rural co-operative bank. The banks receive deposits 
from everybody, for which interest is paid. They loan to members 
only. The capital which they borrow from outside is secure 
because the rural co-operative banks have only a limited field of 
action; their members know each other very well, credit is given 
exclusively in case of need, and the money must be used by the 
borrower for the purpose for which he received it. The moral 
standing of the borrower and his security are considered before the 
credit committee grants a loan. The banks have accepted unlimited 
liability. Farmers, tenants, and day-laborers get credit at rates 
varying between 4 per cent all over northern Italy and 8 per cent 
in Sicily. The profits are used to increase the capital and the 
reserve fund of the bank, only a small percentage going to share- 
holders. In case of dissolution the reserve fund must be used for 
some work of social betterment. Loans for agricultural purposes 
are made for ten years, but the bank’s risk committee has the right 
of calling a loan, when a man neglects his duties, and begins, for 
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instance, to drink and gamble. Loans are paid back in monthly 
instalments including interest. The cassa rurale is an independent 
co-operative society, while the cassa agraria is generally the agent of 
a larger co-operative credit institution of the province. 

The Catholics have about 1,300 banks of their own, the neutral 
movement counts over 500, but they are absolutely unable to 
satisfy the rural needs of credit. 

The national organization of rural banks spends a good deal of 
money to extend the movement; the government helps it along by 
placing funds at the disposition of the banks. Most important is 
the assistance rendered to the movement by the Umanitaria of 
Milan. Moise Prosper Loria’s object was to raise the efficiency 
of the working people by this wonderful creation. It has extensive 
funds to start and to help along different co-operative enterprises, 
above all co-operative banks all over Italy, but especially in the 
northern provinces. It has established a banking department 
in Milan and branches in Turin, Florence, Reggio Emilia, and Genoa 
which serve as clearing-houses for the financial transactions of most 
co-operative societies of northern Italy. Over $100,000 of the 
capital of $300,000 were contributed by trades unions, co-operative 
and mutual aid societies, whose deposits amounted in 1911 to over 
$260,000. In the same year over $2,500,000 had been loaned by 
the banking department of the Umanitaria to 1371 co-operative 
societies of production and of labor; 48 co-operative societies of 
consumers; 122 co-operative societies of credit; 11 co-operative 
societies of agriculture; 23 co-operative societies of building. 
In 1912, $6,000,000 were loaned, while loans of more than $4,000,000 
had to be refused. Only $2,000 had been lost in two years, of 
$50,000 loaned on honor. The Umanitaria maintains at Milan 
a practical school of civics and of accounting, in which labor leaders 
and officials of co-operative societies receive a much-needed training 
for their work. The instruction aims to introduce a uniform system 
of accounting and bookkeeping, which facilitates revision. It is 
of the utmost importance to have trained men in charge of the 
financial and business administration of co-operative societies. 
With an often unbelievable optimism new co-operative societies 
are established all over Italy whose financial resources are extremely 
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limited, and whose managers have no business ability. An early 
failure is the result. Hence the general desire of the friends of 
co-operation to put the societies under closer supervision. 

A legal aid bureau helps out in all cases needing the services 
of a lawyer, a technical bureau looks out for eventual contracts 
and their specifications in the interest of co-operative societies 
of production and of labor. It makes estimates and supervises 
the technical execution of the work. 

In the Italian parliament exists a group of deputies, belonging 
to different parties, who co-operate in all questions pertaining 
to labor and social legislation in favor of the working people. 
Quite recently they forced a substantial change in a law which 
intended to prevent co-operative societies from running pharmacies. 
The law now not only allows them to continue in this business, but 
allows explicitly co-operative societies to compete whenever a 
new pharmacy shall be opened. 


MUTUAL AID SOCIETIES 


The third form of organization of the Italian working population 
is the mutual aid society. These societies are really intimately 
connected with the co-operative movement and in many instances 
have begun with starting co-operative undertakings like stores and 
banks, and are still doing it. As it was said above, they were the 
only organizations tolerated before unity was secured because they 
had ostensibly only humanitarian purposes. The policy of strict 
political neutrality has not been abandoned inspite of great pressure 
to do so. As individuals the members are free to express any 
opinion and to join any political party. Italy has lately introduced 
obligatory accident and maternity insurance, and plans at present 
to make use of her recently acquired insurance monopoly by pro- 
viding for cases of sickness and old age. But so far this and 
insurance against unemployment and death has had to be secured 
with the help of mutual aid societies. Many mutual societies have 
also been formed by members of the middle and the higher classes. 
Mutual aid societies of working people have a great variety of 
aims. All of them insure the members in case of sickness, more 
than half give pensions to invalids and widows, 12 per cent give 
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assistance during unemployment, though a proper insurance against 
unemployment is possible only where all the members work at one 
trade, i.e., by trades unions. In case of an accident the working- 
man receives also a pension from the invalidity insurance. As 
frequently the two subsidies are more than what he earns, he is 
not too eager to get well. A proposition will therefore be sub- 
mitted to the next congress of the mutuals to abolish altogether sick 
money in case of an accident. Loans are conceded to members 
by about 25 per cent, more than 14 per cent have established labor 
exchanges and started co-operative societies of production and of 
labor, 10 per cent maintain free night schools and provide in other 
ways for the instruction of the members. About the percentage 
of mutual aid societies which help their members in acquiring tools 
and utensils and those which have burial benefits, no recent statistics 
were available. 

The Catholics have many mutual aid societies and sodalities, 
which worship in common and provide a decent burial for their 
members. A fairly typical example of the many activities of a 
mutual aid society presents the one at Voghera. 

Minors of school age can join a school mutual, through which 
medical assistance is provided in case of sickness. When they are 
twelve years of age and leave school, they join as junior members 
the regular mutual society. By paying 15 cents a month they have 
a right to 16 cents a day for go days in case of sickness, of 8 cents 
for the following 45 days. They become regular members at 16. 
By paying 25 cents a month, they get in case of sickness for the 
same periods 32 and 16 cents. Parts of the profits of the communal 
savings bank are turned into the general fund of the mutual. 
Widows, orphans, and those unable to work receive a small pension. 
The society owns a well-constructed house which contains club- 
rooms, a library, a school for designing and applied art, and a night 
school for illiterates, and a school of citizenship. These latter 
activities were recently transferred to a communal building, and 
the local camera di lavoro has now established its headquarters in 
these rooms. The mutual has established a co-operative building 
section for the construction of decent houses for the working 
people. The mutual workmen’s association contributed $12,000 
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at 4 per cent interest; the savings bank of Voghera contributed 
$20,000 at 3} per cent interest; the city donated the land at a 
value of $4,000. A very small mutual exists at Sinalunga near 
Sienna with 352 members, who pay 3 to 5 cents in weekly dues. 
In case of sickness 18 cents are allowed for 180 days, g cents for the 
following 180, $16 a year receives a member, unable to work. The 
society has a capital of $8,000, and a large building which is partly 
occupied by the public school. 

Italy has a specialty of mutuals in her mutuals for mothers. 
Members who have contributed for 10 months receive in case of 
confinement a subsidy, which is increased in case they nurse the 
baby more than three months. 

As quite a number of the mutuals are not in good financial con- 
ditions, an announcement by the minister of agriculture, industry, 
and commerce that the government intended to subsidize the 
mutuals of the working people was received with great enthusiasm. 
The largest mutual society is the Mutual Pension Bank of Turin 
with 412,000 members and a capital of over $9,000,000. The 
accumulated funds of the mutuals are invested in governmental 
or municipal securities and bonds, in savings banks, and in shares 
of co-operative societies of the locality. In this case the savings 
bank frequently does not ask the society to pay interest on the 
shares held by it. In this way the money of the working people 
is used to assist them in their efforts of improving the condition 
of life and labor. 

In 1900 a federation of mutual aid societies was formed in 
Rome, which meets every three years in a congress. Every 
affiliated society is there represented by three delegates. The 
congress elects the board of delegates with one representative for 
every 20 societies. This board meets twice a year. It elects an 
executive committee of 8, which meets every two months, to carry 
out the policy outlined by the congress. Its principal function is 
to stimulate legislation in favor of mutual aid societies and of 
labor. The general secretary is appointed on an understanding 
with the national league of co-operative societies. By this personal 
union of the secretary both organizations show clearly that they 
want to work harmoniously together. This is possible because the 
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interests of both societies never conflict, but are identical. To form 
the Italian triple alliance of labor it was therefore only necessary 
that the general federation of labor should join the union of the two 
other societies. This happened recently and the new alliance is 
the most important factor in the struggle of the lower classes to 
improve their conditions.’ In January, 1913, representatives of 
the three organizations met to discuss the situation of the Italian 
proletariat and to adopt a common platform as a basis of action 
which should bring greater solidarity and better organization of the 
masses. The leaders were quite outspoken in their criticism of 
the present lack of unity and of co-operation between the different 
organizations of the people. The representatives decided on start- 
ing a vigorous campaign of education and of propaganda in all 
three fields, resistance against capitalistic exploitation by trades 
unions, organization of co-operative societies to free the workers 
from commercial and industrial oppression, mutual aid societies 
to insure themselves against the consequences of physical disability 
and unemployment. It was agreed to fight energetically the dis- 
senting and separatistic organizations of Catholics and syndicalists. 
The co-operation of the friendly group of deputies was requested 
in the following matters: obligatory accident insurance for agri- 
cultural workers; the official incorporation of mutual societies; 
the introduction of a revised system of probiviri, industrial courts, 
in agricultural districts; interior colonization on a large scale by 
settling on improved land proletarian families as collective tenants; 
better representation of the working people in the superior council 
of labor; establishment of a bank of labor to guarantee necessary 
credit to co-operation societies of production and of labor.? This 

' The triple alliance made a wonderful and impressive demonstration in Bologna 
on May 25. Capitalistic contractors had urged in the public press and petitioned the 
government to stop giving contracts to the organized laborers. For response the 
united forces of labor, over 1,000 different organizations, met and showed the condi- 
tions under which private contractors had severed public contracts, and how many 
times the government had been exploited and deceived. The latest great building 
scandal in Rome and several others of less importance furnished ample material to 
the defenders of the co-operative movements. 

* By royal decree issued May 28, 1913, the new national institute of credit in 


Rome was created with a capital of $1,300,000. Its purpose is to subsidize all 
co-operative societies, which submit to governmental inspection. 
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is a very extensive program for the next years, but nothing radical] 
or revolutionary. It must be hoped in the interest of Italy that her 
representatives in Rome will embody these or similar provisions 
in the laws of the country. The Italian proletariat is at present 
divided by different socialist doctrines. Progressive legislation 
will help the opportunistic wing of the party and its able leaders 
in their struggle for existence. Moreover, the Italian government 
is totally in the dark about the outcome of the next general election. 
It extended the franchise to all males, whether they can read and 
write, or not. It is in absolute need of the progressive socialists 
in the face of a probable large return of reactionary deputies. The 
socialists in Italy of the progressive type can well afford to vote 
for a government which has shown its absolute willingness to 
legislate in order to improve social conditions. 
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A WOMAN’S HANDICAP IN EFFICIENCY 


LAURA CLARKE ROCKWOOD 
Iowa City, 


In 1910 there were enrolled in the different colleges of the 
country about 75,000 women. The influence of these women upon 
the physical, mental, and moral welfare of our future citizens is 
almost incalculable, for it is so far reaching. Incalculable as it is, 
there should be some way of measuring to some degree the influence 
of this college education upon these women and the influence of 
these women upon the race. Otherwise, as a race we can make no 
definite progress but simply advance or retrograde in a haphazard 
way. 

An exact scientist when he wants information makes use of his 
microscope and his laboratory. When a sociologist, whose field 
is found in man’s relation to man in a state of society, wishes 
definite information he must gather his facts from individuals in 
the great laboratory of the world. Subjective facts must be 
obtained at the volition of the individual and too often the indi- 
vidual “won't tell.” 

In no field has it been more difficult for the sociologist to obtain 
complete material for conclusions than in that of the home, which 
is the institution most fundamental to society. Objective material 
can be obtained, but of the real inner life of the home and the action 
and reaction of individuals there, in accordance with their heredity, 
environment, and education, much remains to be discovered before 
external conditions can be improved. 

Much of the objective material which comes to the notice of the 
sociologist is not favorable to the continuance of the home under 
present-day conditions. For instance, statistics tell us that one- 
fourth of all deaths are of children under five years of age who are 
entirely dependent for their welfare upon the intelligent or unintelli- 
gent ministrations of the home. This high death-rate of itself 
shows something wrong with home conditions or the preparation 
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of home-makers. The 75,000 college-bred women who represent 
the most intelligent women in training today, together with the 
alumnae of these colleges, can contribute much to sociological 
investigations for improving home conditions if they will honestly 
give subjective facts from their own experience, if only on this one 
topic of how much their public-school and college education has 
really helped or hindered them in their home life. Until some such 
accurate information is obtained, our colleges for women will go 
on much as they are doing, giving culture studies alone or almost 
everything else than anything pertaining directly to the real business 
of home-making and of raising men and women to be sound physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally. 

My parents provided for me a college education. I make this 
statement not from any feeling of pride but simply for the purpose 
of showing that I received what at the time was supposed to be a 
liberal education for a girl. I am glad to tell for the benefit of the 
home life of others just what that education has meant to me and 
to suggest from the facts in my own experience, strengthened by 
those gathered from observation and the testimony of others, 
something of woman’s handicap in developing efficiency in the 
home. 

During my college days I was well trained in four languages, 
their literatures, and some related connecting historical facts. I 
was indifferently trained in the small amount of science I was com- 
pelled to take and not taught at all concerning the fundamental 
facts of human relationship. My college being a coeducational one, 
I did not suffer for men’s society nor social life. These combined 
opportunities of my college days furnished the foundations of my 
assets when later I was launched into my profession in life—that 
of home-maker. 

It is customary for a father to ask of a young man who comes 
to claim his daughter: ‘‘What are your business qualifications ? 
Are you capable of supporting a home?’’ With equal justice the 
mother of the prospective bridegroom might ask the bride-to-be: 
“What are your qualifications for the business of home-maker ? 
Are you capable of maintaining a home efficiently and of raising 
children who shall be physically, mentally, and morally sound ?” 
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However, my future mother-in-law did not ask these same questions 
in just this way, and so I passed—into matrimony. 

I have been trying to make a success of it with the resources at 
hand and I am free to confess, after an effort extending over several 
years, that I realize that the successful home-maker needs to be a 
much more capable and balanced individual than I in my school and 
college days ever imagined. A day of the average home-maker 
in the middle walks of life, where she is often mistress and maid, 
child’s nurse and invalid nurse, companion and friend, calls for a 
wit and wisdom and efficiency on her part which can be developed, 
not by domestic science studies alone nor by culture studies alone, 
but by a suitable combination of them all. 

From my college education, insufficient as it was, I brought to 
my business in life some help, to be sure. A person cannot live in 
the presence of the master-minds of the different nations without 
receiving some uplift in so doing. But though I cannot see that the 
study of language and literature has made me more capable of 
dealing with the practical problems of life, it has made iife much 
more interesting to me and has made me, no doubt, more sympa- 
thetic and appreciative of the best things in the world. 

My training in history has increased my enjoyment in reading 
and has helped me of course with a background of general intelli- 
gence without bearing directly on the real duties of life today. 

Some of the most efficient training for life which I did receive 
came from our professor of English literature, who, not content with 
developing our appreciation of the beauties of an author’s work, 
used continually to call upon us without warning to give in a few 
words the thought of a paragraph or page. As a preparation for 
class we were frequently called upon to outline essays and books 
paragraph by paragraph, and then, discarding everything unneces- 
sary, to construct an outline of the work. Macaulay or DeQuincey 
or Carlyle might have been startled to have been confronted by 
some of these skeletons of theirs if they had seen them, but we 
students in this way developed an ability in getting to the heart of 
the story which I, for one, know has stood me in good stead in every 
decision in later life. To this extent my college education has 
helped me to think my way quickly through a situation. 
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The science I studied had little reference to anything in my pro- 
fession in life. No doubt it would all have been very valuable to 
me if I had been going to continue scientific work for some other 
purpose. But of my professional life as a woman or that of any 
of the other girls in the class, the professors were not taking cog- 
nizance in those days. 

We were then in that stage of education when we were engaged in 
proving that a girl can master the same lessons as a boy if she will, 
rather than in that stage which is now in sight when we choose to 
take for granted that a girl is bright enough to learn the same 
lessons as a boy but that she needs for her life’s work something 
different from what the boy needs. 

A good practical course in domestic chemistry or physics or 
bacteriology or physiology or domestic entomology, I am sure, 
would have done my family and myself more good than all the 
knowledge and experience I derived from cutting up clams and 
earthworms. I think we girls would also have been the gainers in 
mental uplift and culture from such courses if they had been offered 
in our time. 

The social life which came to me in a coeducational institution 
was productive of good up to the point where it became a waste of 
time and strength. I learned to appreciate men for what they 
really were without illusion, and this insight is helping me to train 
my boys more carefully to cultivate the traits of character of 
permanent value. One of our foreign diplomats recently, in speak- 
ing in private conversation, said: ‘‘You know in my college days 
I was not much of a believer in coeducation, but since I have lived 
so long in foreign countries I have come to the conclusion that 
coeducation in America with the constant mingling of boys and 
girls in a natural and inspiring environment is responsible for the 
much better moral conditions here than abroad.” 

Out from my four years’ college training, then, I brought to my 
profession of home-making an appreciation of literature and history, 
some ability in sifting out the kernel of a subject, some discrimina- 
tion in recognizing a character for what it is worth, and some social 
instincts—not a very big legacy to bring to the task of raising a 
family to physical, mental, and moral efficiency on limited income 


and limited strength. 
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What have I needed to cultivate to make me fitted for my pro- 
fession? First, I needed to cultivate an attitude of mind to make 
me conscious that no work is drudgery which leads to a worthy end, 
excepting that we make ourselves think that it is drudgery. This 
state of mind I have cultivated, not so much with the aid of my 
college training as with the help of my religious training. 


I will lift up my eyes wato the hills from whence cometh my help. 

In quietness and confidence is your strength. 

Your labor is not in vain in the Lord. 

Be ye steadfast, unmovable. 

I have fought a good fight. 

He that is faithful in that which is least is faithful also in much. 

The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her so that he shall have no 
need of spoil. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom and in her tongue is the law of kind- 
ness. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household and eateth not the bread of 
idleness. 

. Her children rise up and call her blessed; her husband also and he praiseth 
er. 

Next after this attitude of mind was developed I needed to 
increase my efficiency. I must be cook and nurse and business 
manager in the home. In addition I must give all I could to the 
outside world in the way of sympathetic co-operation. I must 
learn to do well all I could with the least possible expenditure of 
energy. Hence I must read, study, and work just as I had done in 
college, but along new lines, and I set to work, step by step. To be 
sure, my college training helped me to grasp subjects more quickly 
than I otherwise should have done, but a course in my senior year 
in college by some practical as well as theoretical person upon the 
application of college studies and science to home life would have 
saved much friction and many mistakes. 

I had had no careful training in the subjects, in the fields, in 
which society expects me as a woman to be supreme. I had had no 
opportunity for a careful study of chemistry and physics, bacteri- 
ology and physiology as applied to disinfection and disease, sanitary 
construction, the disposal of wastes, and the many other problems 
of human welfare which must be solved through the homes. To be 
sure, these principles were taught somewhere in our university but 
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nowhere were they correlated to make a systematic course adapted 
to a large proportion of the students—that is, to the girls who were 
to have in closest charge the physical, mental, and moral welfare 
of the race. 

Most men are only indirectly interested in these problems, and 
if women cannot, or will not, solve them, in many cases they will 
be unsuccessfully met. 

When in the early days of my married life I spoiled an expensive 
aluminum roasting-pan by trying to clean it with lye, I wished for 
some scientific information of more practical bearing than the know]- 
edge of the circulation of an earthworm. I felt the same need when 
little John was brought in senseless from a fall from the barn. 
Some way nothing from Homer or Virgil seemed quite suitable 
in the extremity. Again and again in treating the cuts of childhood 
and adult life I have wished for an intelligent course in emergency 
nursing, and surely such a course in my college days could not have 
detracted much from the influence of culture studies. 

I have felt in diverse difficulties the need of more of a study cf 
science with special application to home-making. For example, 
one morning when the cream in the neighborhood turned ropy, 
the neighbors came running to me because they thought that I, 
being a college girl, ought to be able to explain the difficulty and 
tell them if the milk would injure their children. I was obliged to 
own to myself in confusion that the ability to quote Dante freely 
had in no way fortified me for such predicaments of practical life. 

But there are other deficiencies in the training of us college girls 
which I have been trying to overcome besides the practical ones 
relating to food, clothing, and shelter. Food is always essential to 
vitality, and clothing and shelter generally so. After a while, how- 
ever, some mothers find that they can provide for these needs not 
only well but somewhat automatically. Then if we take account 
of stock we may find that there is danger of our laying too much 
stress upon the physical needs of humanity. Our children need 
food for their minds as well as for their bodies, and we begin to 
wish that our college training had given us, in addition to an appreci- 
ation of literature, an appreciation of music and art also, and had 
had more to tell us girls of human nature itself, of the interrelations 
of man and man, of society and society, of state and state. 
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Some women are blessed with husbands who can point the way 
along these paths of learning, and occasionally a woman is pioneer 
enough to blaze a trail for herself. The successful college for 
women cannot depend upon the husbands to educate the girls, 
because so few husbands have the time or talent and many girls 
have no husbands. 

A woman’s first responsibility to her family, as society is today 
organized, is food, but beyond that she is responsible for their 
mental and spiritual development, and as an aid in meeting this 
responsibility she has a right to expect much help from her college. 

For colleges where women are students, to undertake something 
in the way of science and art applied to home-making is not servi- 
tude nor retrogression. It will be the giving to the girls who go out 
into life to be leaders reserve information which in their wide 
activities as women they are bound to require. 

And so a woman’s need today is the recognition in the planning 
of her college course of the fact that, no matter whether or not she 
is to be the breadwinner, nevertheless in some capacity, either as 
wife or sister or daughter, in the majority of cases the welfare of a 
home, sometime, somewhere, is to be dependent upon her. She is 
the connecting link between the civilization of the past and the 
progress of the future. 

The need seems clear and the path of remedy plain. The diffi- 
culty for the next few years will be to find teachers of college and 
university grade with high ideals and broad culture, with wide 
training and successful experience in home life, who because of 
these qualifications are thus capable of removing from woman this 
handicap in her efficiency, by giving her suitable education for her 
work in the world. 


AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE TO THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


MAURICE PARMELEE 
College of the City of New York 


There has been a good deal of discussion recently in regard to 
the introductory courses in the social sciences. For example, the 
introductory course in sociology has been discussed at recent meet- 
ings of the American Sociological Society, and certain groups of 
economists have been discussing the introductory course in econom- 
ics. Considerable difference of opinion has manifested itself in 
these discussions. For example, among the sociologists there have 
been those who have denied entirely the utility of an introductory 
course, while among those who favor such a course there has been 
much difference of opinion as to its nature. The question may 
legitimately be raised whether it is possible or advisable to standard- 
ize the introductory course so that it will be taught in about the 
same way everywhere. It goes without saying that each teacher 
has a pedagogical method which is somewhat individual, and he 
must therefore teach in his own way. This is particularly true in 
advanced work, where there should be the greatest latitude for 
individual peculiarities of method. In these advanced courses the 
teacher should be dealing with the special problems in which he is 
interested. 

Despite the objections referred to above, the force of which I 
recognize to a certain extent, I wish to propose a course which would 
serve as an introduction, not merely to one of the social sciences, but 
to all of them. For while in the discussions mentioned above the 
introductory courses to several of the social sciences have been dis- 
cussed, a general introductory course to social science has barely 
been mentioned. And yet such a general course would, I believe, 
be of great value and could take the place in part of the introductory 
courses in the different social sciences. 
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Social science deals with some of the latest products of organic 
evolution, namely, social phenomena. The evolution which pre- 
cedes these social phenomena is the same for all these phenomena, 
so that there are a great many facts with regard to this evolution 
which are the same for all the social sciences, just as there are a great 
many facts with regard to social phenomena which are the same 
for all the social sciences. For this reason it would hardly be 
possible for the introductory courses to the social sciences to be 
entirely different. On the contrary, if they are truly introductory 
in the sense that they furnish this evolutionary background, they 
would have to be very nearly if not quite alike. It is therefore 
to a certain extent a waste of time to be offering an introductory 
course in each of the social sciences when one course can perform 
this function in large part if not entirely for all. Furthermore, 
such a course would impress upon the student very emphatically 
the fundamental unity of all social science. In all probability there 
are many students who, though they may take courses in several 
of the social sciences, never realize this fundamental unity. 

It would appear, therefore, that there are a sufficient number of 
facts that are generally accepted which should be in any intro- 
ductory course in a social science to make it possible to devise a 
general introductory course to social science. We have already 
recognized that each teacher has his own pedagogical method, and 
it has been admitted that it is well, up to a certain point, for him to 
follow his own method. In any case he is bound to do so to a cer- 
tain extent, since individual peculiarities can never be entirely 
suppressed in teaching. In the advanced courses it is probably best 
to make no attempt whatever to standardize pedagogical method, 
for the teacher will thus be left entirely free to make his own con- 
tribution, and the students should be sufficiently oriented in the 
subject to be able to profit by it regardless of the method of presen- 
tation. But in the introductory course it seems reasonable that 
the data used should be much the same for all, and that certain 
psychological and pedagogical principles should be observed which 
will make it easier for the student to become oriented in a new 
subject. 

Let us consider briefly the nature of the introductory courses 
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to the social sciences as they are now taught, before describing a 
general introductory course to social science. As has already been 
noticed, there is a good deal of difference of opinion among teachers 
of sociology as to how the introductory course in that subject should 
be taught. Many of them have been led by practical considerations 
into giving courses which deal largely with immediate social prob- 
lems. Such courses are supposed to have the advantage of having 
practical value and of being concrete and therefore easy for the 
students to understand. A much smaller number of teachers have 
been giving courses which consist largely of the discussion of 
methodological questions and of highly abstract theories as to the 
nature of society. But it seems to me that those teachers have 
been most successful who have been giving courses which have set 
their students upon the highroad leading to an understanding of 
the nature of society. That is to say, these courses have furnished 
the students the necessary data as to the simpler social elements 
and the fundamental forces at work in society. These courses 
should contain only a very small modicum of methodology and may 
be quite as concrete as the so-called practical courses. Furthermore, 
they may have quite as great a practical value in the long run as 
the so-called practical courses for reasons which will be stated later. 

The introductory course to economics has been usually too 
theoretical and abstract in its character. It would take too long 
to explain why this has been the case, but it is evident that this 
course should become more historical and concrete in its char- 
acter. On the other hand, the introductory course to political 
science has frequently been very concrete and practical in its nature. 
Many teachers of this subject have chosen to make this course a 
study of local political institutions without endeavoring to make it 
a fundamental course in the origin, evolution, and nature of political 
institutions. 

History may or may not be a social science. This is a question 
we need not discuss here. At any rate, it is obviously in a some- 
what different status from the other social sciences, since it is 
devoted primarily to recording events, while the other social sci- 
ences are devoted to the description and analysis of social phe- 
nomena. For this reason a general introductory course to social 
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science could not hope to replace the introductory course in history, 
whatever that course may be. For example, if this course is modern 
European history it is obvious that such a general introductory 
course would in nowise replace it. But a general introductory 
course to social science might nevertheless furnish very excellent 
general preparation for the study of history in a way which will be 
indicated later. 

The general purpose of all these introductory courses, it seems 
to me, should be to direct the student toward an understanding 
of the nature of society so far as that is possible. The scien- 
tific reasons for this are obvious enough. But there are also excel- 
lent practical reasons. It is usually true that courses which are 
limited to the study of local conditions and immediate problems 
have more immediate practical results. But, on the other hand, 
it is probably quite as true that the more fundamental courses have, 
in the long run, greater practical value. This knowledge as to the 
nature of society, which gradually spreads by filtering down from 
those who attain it in university courses, must have a great deal 
of effect in placing legislation and other methods of changing social 
conditions and institutions upon a broader and wiser basis 

Let us now turn to a consideration of what should be the nature 
of such a general introductory course to social science. It seems 
to me, in the first place, that it should furnish an evolutionary 
approach to social science. Many students, probably most of 
them, lack an evolutionary background when they begin the study 
of social science. There is much loss of time because of this igno- 
rance. They find it difficult to understand existing social phenom- 
ena because they are incapable of comprehending how they came 
into existence. Furthermore, without such an evolutionary back- 
ground it is hardly possible for them to arrive at a dynamic con- 
ception of society. The question, therefore, is how to devise an 
introductory course which will furnish this evolutionary background. 
A course in biology might serve this purpose. But, in the first 
place, it is frequently impossible to require such a course before the 
study of social science is begun. Furthermore, biology is in any 
case not sufficiently close to social science to furnish the specific 
evolutionary background which is needed. I believe that this 
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background is furnished by anthropology, and that the evolutionar, 
approach to social science should be through anthropology. This 
is because in anthropology the theory of evolution is applied directly 
to man. Thus the student, through the study of anthropology, 
becomes keenly aware of the fact that man has evolved like other 
animals and that the culture which characterizes him is also the 
product of evolution. 

This general introductory course in anthropology should be 
two or three hours in length for half a year, preferably three hours. 
It should be sufficiently simple to be within the comprehension of 
the average Freshman, since most students should take it as Fresh- 
men in order to be able to go on with the study of the social sciences 
during the rest of their course. The first part of this introductory 
course should be devoted to a very simple presentation of the facts 
as to the physical origin and evolution of man. Some emphasis 
should be laid on the biological and psychological aspects of this 
evolution. It is unfortunately true that anthropologists have 
usually ignored these aspects in the main. Their treatment of 
man’s physical evolution has been almost entirely morphological 
in its character. They have thus missed the dynamic element 
which the broader biological treatment involves. There should 
also be in this part of the course a brief treatment of man’s psychic 
characteristics on their biological side, which involves dealing with 
the neural basis for these characteristics, etc. The second part of 
this course should be devoted to a similarly brief and simple descrip- 
tion of the origin and early evolution of the principal social usages, 
customs, beliefs, institutions, etc. It should give the student some 
idea of how human society came into being, and what it has been 
like in the past. 

It will probably at once be said that such a course deals with 
matters too remote from the experience of the student to make it 
comprehensible to him. But if taught in the right way, it may 
be made very concrete, and therefore quite comprehensible, even 
to a Freshman. For example, in dealing with the physical evolu- 
tion of man, pictures and casts of the skulls of prehistoric man and 
living or stuffed representatives of the lower primates can be used 
to represent the different stages in the evolution of man. When 
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dealing with social origins, primitive tools and other implements, 
pictures and models of archaeological remains, graphic descriptions 
of primitive peoples, etc., can be used to make the data studied 
real and concrete to the student. In other words, an anthropo- 
logical and ethnographic museum can serve as a laboratory for 
such a course. Furthermore, the use of certain pedagogical 
methods can aid greatly in making this course comprehensible to 
the student. When stated in simple language, the primary factors 
in social evolution can be made very clear to the student. The 
need for food and other necessaries leading to the invention of tools 
the origin of the division of labor, etc., the necessity for reproduc- 
tion and the care of the young leading to the family and to a certain 
extent to the higher forms of social organization, the need for social 
control leading to the origin of moral ideas, law, government, etc.— 
all these can be made quite comprehensible to the student. At 
nearly every point in the study comparisons and contrasts with 
present-day conditions can be made, thus making these phenomena 
all the more real to the student. 

What, then, would be the utility of this course for the study 
of the social sciences? For sociology it would furnish some idea 
of the beginnings of association, of early social organization, etc., 
in other words, of the origin and early evolution of human society 
and of primitive culture. As a matter of fact, many of these 
details are now furnished by some teachers of sociology in their 
introductory courses, so that the course we have described would 
to a large extent take the place of these courses. For economics 
this course would furnish some idea of the beginning of the use of 
tools, the origin of the division of labor, of exchange, of money, 
etc., in other words, of the industrial life in general. It is pitiable 
to see students floundering around in the effort to grasp the nature 
of our present complex economic organization when perplexed and 
confused with the textbooks and methods used. This difficulty 
for the student might be obviated in large part if not entirely if the 
evolutionary method which has been described were used. For 
political science this course would furnish some idea of the origin 
of law, government, etc., in other words, of social control in general. 
For history this course would furnish a prehistoric background and 
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a scientific basis which ought to have a very beneficial effect on the 
teaching of history. I am inclined to think that many students never 
succeed in orienting historic time in time in general. That is to 
say, historic time somehow or other begins in the air without any- 
thing definite to precede it. It may be true that there is nothing 
definitely historic to precede it, but there are things which are quite 
as real nevertheless. That is to say, there are the prehistoric human 
remains which give us some idea of what man was like previous 
to historic time; there are the remains of man’s implements, art, 
dwellings, etc., which give us some idea of his culture before the 
beginning of history. 

If, then, this course should have such utility for the social sci- 
ences, it would certainly result in a considerable saving of time in 
the study of these subjects. Whether or not special introductory 
courses should be dispensed with if this general introductory 
course were given it would be impossible to state now. But even 
if the special introductory courses were still given, so much more 
rapid progress would be made in them and in the more advanced 
courses which succeed them that the time given to the general 
introductory course would be more than made up. 

Such a general introductory course would also have some utility 
as a preparation for the study of certain other subjects which are 
not usually regarded as social sciences, such as ethics, psychology, 
philosophy, comparative religion, comparative jurisprudence, etc. 
Some of these subjects, such as ethics, certainly are in large part 
if not entirely social sciences, but whether this is so or not, the 
course we have described would in one way or another be a prepara- 
tion for the study of each one of them. 

As has already been suggested earlier in this paper, such a course 
would also have utility in giving currency to the theory of evolution. 
I need not stop to describe the intellectual awakening which has 
come in human society at large as a result of the spread of this 
theory during the last half-century. The teaching of the theory 
may have the same stimulating and clarifying effect upon the 
thought of the individual student, so that no student should leave 
a university without becoming acquainted with this theory. And 
yet it is probably true that a good many university students never 
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become acquainted with this theory. It is, of course, taught in the 
biological and other scientific courses. It is taught in some of the 
courses in social science. But it would come to the student in the 
most vivid and significant form as applied to man in such a course 
as I have described. 

Let us now consider the objections to such a course, some of 
which have already been mentioned. It will be said that such a 
course would not be in touch with present-day life and would there- 
fore be too difficult for the student, and woul have no practical 
value for him because it could have no practical application. I 
have already suggested how the course could be made real for the 
student, even though dealing with phenomena somewhat remote 
from the present. As to its practical value, I believe that this 
knowledge may have some practical application in the practice of 
medicine, law, education, etc. But even if it had no immediate 
practical utility, this course would be justified in the long run, even 
on practical grounds, as furnishing a sound scientific basis for the 
further study of social science. 

Probably no one who is at all acquainted with anthropology 
would question that there is plenty of material for such a course. 
But some might contend that the great uncertainty and difference 
of opinion with respect to many anthropological questions make 
anthropology an unsuitable subject for such an introductory course. 
I have no desire to minimize this uncertainty with respect to many 
anthropological questions, and it goes without saying that things 
should not be taught to students in a dogmatic fashion which 
cannot be known with certainty. However, I am inclined to think 
that enough is known with certainty to furnish a basis for the 
course, while the study of the undecided questions may be very 
suggestive and stimulating to the thought of the student. 

Certain very practical and real objections which may be made 
to this course are the lack of suitable textbooks, and the lack of 
teachers who are prepared to teach such a course. However, 
these are not insurmountable difficulties, and both the textbooks 
and the trained teachers will be forthcoming all the more quickly 
if the need for such a course is realized. 

The last objection I shall refer to is that it is unfortunate to 
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attempt to standardize courses too much. It has already been 
indicated earlier in this paper that I do not believe in too much 
standardization. It is evident that there must always be much 
latitude in the use of methods by different taechers. But it seems 
to me that we might arrive at a consensus of opinion as to the 
general field to be covered by such an introductory course. 

I need hardly say that the suggestion which has been made in 
this article with respect to such a course is tentative in its nature. 
It is apparent that this course must be tried out very fully before 
we can be entirely certain that it is needed and can know just what 
form it should take. 

Before closing this article, I should like to say a word as to the 
conception of the function of social science which should be held 
by teachers of social science. It seems to me that the great function 
of social science is to develop social self-consciousness and social 
self-knowledge in society. This can be accomplished only in the 
first place, by acquiring as much information as possible about the 
nature of society, and, in the second place, by diffusing this know]- 


edge as widely as possible. Thus only can a broad and stable foun- 
dation be laid for making society that which we should like to 
have it. 


REVIEWS 


Das religiose Leben in Amerika. Von WILHELM MULLER. Jena: 
Eugen Diederichs, 1911. Pp. 266. 

From the day of Mathew Arnold until now the number of “impres- 
sions”’ concerning American life and American traits has been on the 
increase. School Director Miiller gives us a series of impressions con- 
cerning the religious life of our national group similar to Henry Bargy’s 
Monograph, La religion dans la société aux Etats Unis. There is this 
difference between these two essays. Bargy explains the functioning of 
American religious life as synonymous with ethical life, while to Miiller 
ethical conduct seems to be a fruit of religious disposition. The little 
book does not aim to be either a history of religion in America or a 
scientific critique, but merely a subjective reaction on religious impres- 
sions in general, and their portrayal as they appear to the observer of 
German extraction. 

In the first part of the treatise the author gives a rapid survey of 
religious life in New England under the headings “The Puritan (the 
Pilgrims, the Puritan theocracy, the end of the theocracy),” “ Alienation 
between Church and Life, under the influence of Jonathan Edwards,”’ 
“The Reaction Led by Benjamin Franklin,” “ Unitarianism as an Ethical 
Force,” “‘Transcendentalism,” and “Emerson.’”’ In the three chapters 
“From the religious life of the Middle States,”’ the Quakers, Methodism, 
and Roman Catholicism are rapidly surveyed, while the chapter on 
“From the Religious Life of the Southern States’’ surveys the Protestant 
Episcopal church, and the rise of the followers of Alexander Campbell. 

In the second part Doctor Miiller traces the influence of the German 
immigrants of the late forties in a negative way. He affirms that in 
America, Judaism is working out its destiny as an ethical force. Of the 
new religious sects Mormanism, Spiritualism, New Thought, Dowieism, 
the Walt Whitman Cult, and the Comradeships of Mills seem to him 
especially worthy of mention. He is under the impression that the 
Society for Ethical Culture has about run its course of usefulness. A 
very sympathetic treatment is given to the work of the laity in America, 
under which chapter the author treats the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Salvation Army, and the Societies of Christian Endeavor. 
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The reaction of this typical German schoolman on the matter of 
revivals may be of interest: “The German mind is offended by loud 
demonstrations, such as the painful sighs and groans of the penitents and 
the thundering hallelujah shouts of the converted. ‘The relation of a 
man to his God is, moreover, such a personal, inner, and sacred thing, 
that an exhibition of it before others appears to him as a profanation, 
especially if he reminds himself of the saying of Jesus that the kingdom of 
heaven is within you. The difference of race must be borne in mind here. 
The Anglo-Saxon shows colder blood under ordinary circumstances, even 
when he is in danger, than does the German, but under extraordinary 
stimulation there appear in his case often violent emotional outbreaks, 
sometimes volcanic power It is utterly reprehensible, if indi- 
vidual revivalists abase their calling to the stratum of remunerative 
business Scientific research may have transformed our ideas con- 
cerning the world, society, and the interpretation of the Bible, but the 
needs of the human heart have remained the same. And in the new 
world these needs are religious in the case of thousands and thousands. 
Let modern positivism relegate religion into the rummage chamber of 
outlived world views, these multitudes yet believe that it has saving 
power. And if anyone brings it to them with the power of compelling 
conviction, he becomes to them a welcome herald of inner liberty.” 

The chapter on faith healing leads the author to the statement that 
the religious power or significance of the Emmanuel movement will 
function positively only in so far as the healing will lead the healed to a 
higher plane of ethical living. After a highly sympathetic survey of the 
question of the church and labor, Director Miiller makes the dictum of 
the late Carroll D. Wright his own, in which that lamented author states 
that the solution of the great economic problems must be worked out 
along the line of scientific investigation, but can be worked out only by a 
practical application of religious principles. In his chapter on “Church 
Life in America’’ the author analyzes keenly the competitive sectarian 
scheme, and gives it as his conviction that the Inter-Church Federation 
will solve the problem. 

The hope of the American world is summed up in the chapter on 
“Religious Liberalism”’ in this fashion: “Surveying the mountain peaks 
of historical development in America, .... the religious liberal 

. connects the fulfilment of his expectations with the appearance of 
a far-seeing thinker who enters the arena of life in the possession of the 
wisdom of the past, with clear understanding of the needs of the present, 
and with a warm heart for their longings _In this strife he would 
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have to be the creative spirit, who would find new forms of expression for 
the religious feeling and thinking of these seekers after truth, who are 
illumined by the dawn of the morrow of the future, and these forms of 
expression would have to be comprehensible, significant, and command- 
ing reverence to the wise and the foolish alike.” 

The concluding chapter is devoted to a prophecy as to the religion of 
the future: “The coming religion will need less a theological system, a 
definite ritual or an ecclesiastical organization, than it will need a life in 
the veneration of God, in striving after inner truth and purity, in enthu- 
siasm for everything good, in strife against everything bad, and in 
unceasing endeavor to work sacrificially and unceasingly toward the self- 
realization of the individual in society.”’ 

Withal, Director Miiller is giving us a picture of ourselves, a nation 
in the making, in which he sees through German optics, darkly, the truth, 
that some of us have been seeing more or less clearly for some time, that 
the religion which will function in contemporaneous life is not a religion 
of Shibboleths, nor a religion of provincial sectarianism, nor an assevera- 
tion of distinction of policy in things ecclesiastic, but a religion of spirit, 
revealing itself to spirit, and issuing in righteousness, until the nations of 
the world shall come to see that righteousness exalteth a nation, and that 
that nation is blessed whose God is Jehovah. 

Huco P. J. SELINGER 

UNIVERSITY OF PUGET SOUND 


Women in the Bookbinding Trade. By MAry VAN KLEEK. New 
York: Survey Associates, Inc., 1913. Pp. xx+270. $1.50. 
This book is the first published of the peculiarly timely investigations 

of the newly organized Committee on Women’s Work of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. As pointed out in the introduction by its chairman, Pro- 
fessor Henry W. Seager, the number of women in industry is rapidly 
increasing, the conditions under which they work threaten social deteri- 
oration, and our courts are now fully committed to the policy of recog- 
nizing them as a class in need of special protection. Social workers who 
have followed the recent efforts of our state legislators to give expression 
to an increased public sensitiveness about the treatment of women 
workers would be glad to have the lawmakers learn a lesson from the plans 
of thiscommittee. Hasty efforts to enact laws based on no more accurate 
information than that collected in sensational and haphazard investiga- 
tions of untrained legislators are likely to result in a serious setback to 
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our American social-politics movement. This series of exhaustive and 
painstaking examinations of typical trades employing women will furnish 
a sound basis for regulations in eastern cities, and supply models for the 
studies needed in the Middle West and on the Pacific coast for the 
guidance of the generous impulses of the lawmakers of these newer 


communities. 

We are left in no doubt as to the findings of this investigation, as the 
concluding chapter gives a clear summary of the changes necessary to 
establish wholesome standards (pp. 230-31). The most serious evils of 
the trade are overtime and irregularity of employment. The reports of 
overtime show twelve-hour days in 23 per cent of the cases; in 25 per 
cent the overtime day was longer than twelve hours, and instances were 
found where girls had worked continuously for 18 to 22 hours. The need 
of strictly enforced legal regulations of the hours of labor and periods of 
night rest is obvious. The introduction of more “‘scientific manage- 
ment” and the training of learners in a variety of the highly specialized 
processes of the trade would do much to overcome the suffering due to 
the fluctuations in employment. Other recommendations calling for 
improved sanitation, the use of safety devices, protection from fire, 
exclusion of young children, and avoidance of overspecialization touch 
evils generally recognized as common in our American industries. 

Miss Van Kleek argues that these recommendations are entirely 
practicable because each of them has been enforced in one or more of the 
binderies of New York. She divides the responsibility of attaining good 
standards between the public, the employers, and the workers in the 
trade. The public should remedy its lax enforcement of existing laws, 
provide remedies for the serious extension of night work revealed by the 
investigation, and do more effective and intelligent educational work 
through the public schools. As more than half of the bindery workers of 
New York are employed by less than tro per cent of the binderies, a few 
employers have power to set standards for the trade. It is suggested 
that more personal oversight of foremen and superintendents by the 
owners of the business might help to eliminate much of the overtime and 
unemployment due to a bad distribution of work and the defective 
training of learners, and might also result in a realization of the necessity 
of a more generous scale of wages. Should this group of large employers 
establish standards demanded by an enlightened public opinion, the 
workers might be charged with the task of developing their trade-union 
control so as to insure the maintenance of the improved standards 
throughout the business. This latter agency was found to be doing the 
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most effective work for establishing conditions in the trade shown to be 
socially desirable. In concluding her study of collective bargaining in 
the bindery trades, Miss Van Kleek declares (p. 193): “In regulations 
regarding the training of the learners, in the shortening of the normal 
hours below the limit which the state has been able to establish by 
legislation, in the gradual enforcement of a minimum wage scale, and in 
the protection of the individual women against unjust and unfair treat- 
ment, it has accomplished results more important than any yet secured 
for this trade through legislation.”’ 
Lucite EAVES 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
Le sentiment religieux base logique de la morale? Par le Comte 

PEROVSKY-PETROVO-SOLOvovO. Paris: Marcel Riviére et 
Cie, 1913. Pp.172. 3 fr. 

The author protests that he is neither a metaphysician nor a savant. 
Contrary to the expectation aroused by the title, the work is not a 
systematic study of the religious sentiment in relation to moral values. 
It is rather an assembling of what may be said against the inconsistencies, 
absurdities, and non-moral tenets and practices of religions, ancient and 
modern, with the exception of deism. The definition of religion is believ- 
ing absolutely in the truth of particular religious doctrines and the 
working-over into practice of those phases of the doctrines which can be 
applied (p. 10). Then follows an attack after the manner of Tom Paine. 
The fruits of dogma are clannishness, hatrec, intolerance, and hypocrisy. 
Belief in fixed transcendental truths means pious frauds, persecution of 
scientists, and blindness to secular satisfactions. Immorality is imputed 
to the deity and abject submission and fatalism fostered by religion. 
The Bible is full of contradictions: cult and authority restrict the free 
play of natural social forces, etc. The author thinks that while there 
may be some justification in modern times for pious lies to keep the 
credulous multitude in order, for the cultivated man and gradually for 
everyone the morality of prudence and social consequence will suffice. 
Logically and practically morality stands on its own feet and deri) +s 
nothing from the religious sentiment. The true standard is the 
maximum of personal and general utility. The concluding pages (pp. 
156-65) rehearse in crude form the argument of J. S. Mill without that 
writer’s qualification of the utilitarian doctrine. 

Many of the writer’s charges are historically accurate. They are 
nevertheless more appropriate to an earlier stage in the controversy and 
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the deductions which are drawn are dubious. The relativity of dogma, 
concept of God, and moral practice to social milieu is a truism: without 
proof, however, it does not follow that all forms of religious attitudes are 
superfluous survivals. The historical standpoint is not grasped by this 
critic, whose views perhaps have been too much colored by Russian 
ecclesiaticism. -His insistence upon the supremacy of the test of common 
welfare is admirable. Still what is needed now is an appraisal of the 
religious attitude from the standpoint of mental development and social 
function. The essay does not utilize recent literature dealing with 
psychological and sociological aspects of religion. It does not notice the 
results of a half-century of criticism of the doctrine of pleasure, and it 
does not realize that the positive theses of utilitarianism have entered 
into constructive sociological thinking on religion and ethics. 
E. L. TALBER1 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The New Morality, An Inter pretation of Present Economic Forces and 
Tendencies. By Epwarp Isaacson. New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Co., 1913. Pp. xvi+203. 

“The New Morality”’ is a utopian scheme for limiting population to 
the numbers which can make the best use of the world’s natural resources 
when the limit of food supply is reached. The suggestion is that two 
classes be established—to one of which already, the author states, prac- 
tically all human beings belong—a fecund class specializing in the 
reproduction of the race and rearing of children under the best conditions 
for such a task, and a surplus class, free to marry but not to reproduce. 
The former should live in agricultural communities and produce the food 
supply; the latter should live in cities and perform all of the rest of the 
necessary work of society. The corollaries of this proposed system 
discussed by the author are: the elimination of the proletariat, the 
establishment of world-peace and understanding, the self-sufficiency of 
each nation in the matter of its food supply, the extinction of much of the 
present competition in commerce between nations and of much labor 
expended on transportation. 

The book is extremely theoretical in character. In the chapter 
entitled “Practical Working Out of the Theory,” practical obstacles are 
dismissed as “mere matters of detail.” A number of unverified generali- 
zations are used, such as that in the largest cities the number of unmarried 
adults or the childless marriages is greater than the number of marriages 
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with children except in the slums, and again, that it is accepted by many 
authorities that alcohol has a distinct food value and aids in the digestion 
of other foods, hence, moderate users of it secure better returns in work 
than those who do not use it. 

The author’s general standpoint, that of advocating scientific social 
control of fundamental social problems, such as the relation of population 
to food supply and the rearing of children is to be strongly commended, 
but his suggestions for carrying out this control lack tangibility and 


conviction. 
FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


Los élementos de la sociologia. Por ENRIQUE MARTINEZ Paz. 
Cérdoba, Argentina: Beltran y Rossi, 1911. 1 vol. Pp. 
li+ 372. 

Senor Paz, Professor of Sociology in the University of Cérdoba 
(R.A.), has produced in beautiful print and clear exposition a timely 
volume. The nature and substance of sociology, its relation to other 
sciences, a sketch of its growth, and analysis of Comte, Spencer, Tarde, 
and other masters are presented, closing with a chapter on “ Method,” 
for the purpose of “substituting demonstrated truth in place of the tra- 
ditional error which otherwise will remain mixed with every system.” 
This volume will strengthen the fraternal relations between Professor Paz 
and the University which he represents and the other universities of 


the world. 
A. J. STEELMAN 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


A Philosophy of Social Progress. By E. J. Urwicx. London: 
Methuen & Co., 1912. Pp. i-xii+300. 6s. 

This thoughtful little volume of three hundred pages is written not as 
a contribution to the science of sociology, for the author frankly doubts 
the possibility of a science of social life, but “to introduce students and 
general readers to a point of view which will increase their interest in the 
study of social life, and perhaps, too, their understanding of the issues in 
all progress and reform” (Preface, v). “I do not believe that there is or 
can be any science of social life; nor do I believe that sociology is or can 
be a science What passes for sociology is a collection of generali- 
zations of very varying value” (Preface, vii). But Mr. Urwick adds, 
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“There may, however, be a philosophy of social life—or rather of social 
change; but this will be transcendental, of course, and will always be 
very closely analogous to a religious faith.” , 

After this candid avowal, approximately the first two-thirds of the 
book are devoted to an analysis of the factors of society in the spirit of 
those who call the result of their analysis sociology. But Mr. Urwick 
wants us to consider the results of his study a philosophy of social 
progress. In this analytical portion of his book, he considers society in 
successive chapters as subject: (1) to the forces and laws of the physical 
world; (2) as subject to forces and laws of organic mind; (3) as subject 
to the laws of mind; and (4) society considered as an ethical structure, a 
unity dependent on purpose. 

After this analysis, in which the usual course of the sociologist is 
followed, comes the remaining third of the book, consisting of three 
practical essays: (1) the implications of citizenship and the rights and 
duties of the citizen—here the Greek spirit and the Christian combine 
to urge the privilege and obligation of social service; (2) the spiritual 
element in social progress and the nature of the true individual—here we 
have a blend of transcendental philosophy and applied religion; and (3) 
the real purpose of the social process and the tests of the reformer’s aims 
and methods. A concluding chapter states the final criteria of social 
progress. 

The reading of this book may be commended to students of sociology 
because of the breadth of view which it inspires; and it may be com- 
mended to the practical social worker on account of the splendid poise of 
which it is possessed and the hopeful outlook which it conveys. 

Isaac A. Loos 

StaTE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Socialism and Democracy in Europe. By SAMUEL P. OrtH, Pu.D. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1913. Pp. iv+352. $1.50. 

This book in nine brief chapters gives us the reason for socialism and 
the history of the development of socialism in the nineteenth century 
with a view to showing its political aspects, and in particular to showing 
its ultimate merging, if not its final disappearance, in the greater modern 
movement for democracy. It is sympathetic without being partisan, 
and withal admirable for its perspective. While socialism as a recon- 
structive process is declared to be hopelessly at sea, and as a method 
divided within itself, it is recognized as a criticism of the existing order 
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to be unanimous in its sentiment, and above all its utopian rainbow is 
declared to have inspired the energy which has organized the largest 
body of human beings that the world has known, a body that for zeal and 
homogeneity finds its only rival in the Christian church. 

Very nearly half of the book is devoted to the history of the Socialist 
party in each of four countries, France, Belgium, Germany, and England. 

All these chapters are written with primary emphasis upon political 
developments, the limitations of the suffrage, the voting strength, and 
the legislative representation of the party. But with all this there is a 
rather surprising amount of detail concerning theory and personality in 
each country. The communistic efforts in Belgium, syndicalism in 
France, democratic opportunism in Germany, and labor-unionism and 
liberalism in England do not fail to find clear expression in themselves 
and in relation to the socialistic movement. And in sixty-five pages of 
appendix, as well as scattered through the body of the text, there is a 
valuable collection of programs and platforms adopted in these several 
countries. 

To us in the United States it is interesting to notice how radically the 
theories and the policies of the Socialist party have changed and are 
changing on the continent. The fact that conservatism and moderation 
come with numbers and power is perhaps nowhere else better illustrated. 
To hold the people, a political party must express the opinions and the 
will of the people. Party success as well as popular demand will force 
this result. It is not strange, therefore, that after the setback in Ger- 
many in 1907 “a number of the leading Socialists began to attack the 
dogmas of the party program as illusions and pitfalls.” ‘Today one 
hears very little of Marx and a great deal of legislation 
truth is, Marx is a tradition, democracy is an issue.”” In Germany, for 
example, we are assured that the Socialist party has abandoned its policy 
of mere criticism and has become active in constructive legislation, has 
abandoned or modified its traditional theories, has made ‘human 
cultural activities” an important object of the party, and in considerable 
degree is looking to the professional and intellectual classes for leadership 
and support. Socialism is thus abandoning its two great illusions, the 
beliefs in class struggle and in the necessity for violent revolution. 
“Everywhere violence is giving way to political methods. In Germany 
the bourgeois are more frightened over the legal than over the illegal acts 
of the Socialists.” 

Dr. Orth recognizes that socialism has accomplished three notable 
things: it has spread democracy, forced the labor question upon the law- 
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makers, and has stimulated a constant increase in the functions of the 
state. We are led to feel, however, that he himself looks to democracy 
to guide its own destinies in the future, and that he believes that when all 
the people through the instrumentality of the state shall conserve the 
interests of all the people, the function of the Socialist party will have 
ceased to be. Conservation through democracy, the theory of Profes- 
sors Ely of Wisconsin, and Brentano of Munich, is in process of justifica- 
tion in the history of socialism and democracy in Europe. 
FAYETTE AVERY MCKENZIE 
Onto StaTe UNIVERSITY 


Social Wrongs and State Responsibilities. By WILLIAM JANDUs. 
Cleveland: Horace Carr, 1913. Pp. 149. $1.50. 


A sheaf of random essays, this book attacks the present economic 
machinery of society. Under the existing system of capitalistic credit 
society is constantly in debt to itself; there is persistent insolvency of 
values which is prevented from throwing society into bankruptcy only 
because the exploited producing classes pay interest on this manu- 
factured credit to the credit promoters—the capitalists. Hence, the 
abolition of interest which is a means to exploitation is desirable. While 
there is much truth in the author’s characterization of the methods of 
capitalistic control of credit, he does not adequately set forth the social 
function of credit, nor does he explicitly outline a substitute for capital- 
istic control. The implication is that the state shall in some way take on 
this responsibility. The author’s accusation that economics is at present 
the servant of capitalism and is therefore not a science is doubtless in 
some quarters true in the first instance, though it is perhaps not so well 
established that science cannot be invoked in the cause of partisanship. 


L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Essais de synthése scientifique. Par EUGENIO RIGNANO. Paris: 
Librairie Félix Alcan, 108 Boulevard Saint Germain. Pp. 
Xxxi-+ 294. 

Students of biological and sociological science, who are familiar with 
the author’s previous work on “The Inheritance of Acquired Charac- 


ters,’’ and who have been charmed by his clearness of views and his 
logical analysis, even if they have not been convinced by his theories, 
will welcome this volume as an added impetus. to further investigations. 
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It is refreshing in these days of the specialist, when so much emphasis 
is being placed upon the technique of investigation, to find a vigorous 
defense of the synthetic philosopher. Progress in knowledge is furthered 
as much through the efforts of the theorist who forms his hypotheses on 
the basis of wide generalizations from concrete data as by the specific 
and intensive work of the experimentalist investigator. 

The specialist has certain points of advantage because he works 
within a small and limited area and upon a specific and definite problem. 
By the application of technical skill he arrives at a degree of certainty 
never acquired by the theorist, but he is limited by the narrow confines 
of his specialty. Upon him must depend, however, the task of furnishing 
the data for the theorist whose function is that of the creative genius; 
to foresee new analogies, to establish new generalizations, to discover 
new horizons, to conceive new hypotheses. In his work of constructing 
these new syntheses, the theorist never possesses completely the integral 
and intimate representations of phenomena which constitute the objects 
of research of the experimentalist, and which he knows only by the 
mediation of the information so provided; nevertheless, it is the theorist 
who furnishes the motive and not infrequently indicates the direction 
of further valuable investigations and experiments as a means of testing 
the hypotheses proposed. “The theorist is, on the whole, in his general 
theses less exclusivist, less unilateral and more objective than the special- 
ist experimentor.” These two methods of approach to knowledge are 
by no means antagonistic, but in the fullest sense are supplementary. 
It is gratifying, especially to the sociologist, to find the author reaffirm- 
ing, almost with Comptian and Spencerian eloquence, the value of both 
methods in the field of sociological research. He says: “The degree of © 
masterful and capital importance to which, even more than in the physi- 
cal sciences, may and should attend the work of the theorist in the 
biological and social sciences, results from the fact that in these sciences 
the mass of particular facts to be synthesized present themselves so 
much more confused and complicated, and that the subdivisions in so 
many of the particular disciplines which are more or less autonomous are 
affirmed to be more or less numerous and specialized. All the more 
need, therefore, is felt for the co-ordination and synthesis of the facts 
in these sciences.” 

The body of the work consists in a collection of essays previously 
published in Scientia during the period 1907-11, and presented as 
illustrating the value of the synthetic method. The topics are: “The 
Synthetic Value of Transformism,” ‘The Biologic Memory in Activity,” 
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“Concerning the Origin and the Mnemonic Nature of the Affective 
Tendencies,” “What Is Conscience ?”’ “Religious Phenomena,” “ His- 
toric Materialism,” and “Socialism.” 

In this great variety of material the author has pursued substantially 
the same course, that of examining the principal theories in an endeavor 
to present, as far as possible in one synthesis, all the essential features 
and to do it “with all the objective serenity of which we are capable.”’ 

Whatever may be the degree of divergence of opinion from the con- 
clusions reached, the method is one of great value and one which will 


commend itself to all serious students. 
J. P. LicHTENBERGER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Science of Human Behavior. By MAuRICE PARMELEE. New 
York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 424. 

Using the term “behavior” as meaning the objective and external 
physiological movements and activities of living beings, Mr. Parmelee 
has undertaken to present the bases for behavior that are to be discovered 
in anatomical, physiological, and psychic facts. The work is primarily 
critical instead of constructive, although in several places the author has 
advanced independent definitions and viewpoints. The reviewer is not 
qualified to pass judgment on the strictly biological and neurological 
discussion but has viewed it entirely from the sociologist’s standpoint. 

After the introductory chapter the physico-chemical character of 
organic matter is discussed. This is followed by “a brief survey of 
organic evolution showing how the structural forms and physiological 
processes which condition behavior have evolved and what forces are at 
work in the animal world such as heredity, variation, selection, etc.” 
The next two chapters deal with the behavior of animals without a 
nervous system and the evolution of the behavior of higher animals. 
Then follows an account of the evolution of the nervous system, the 
nature of instinct, and a discussion of the human instincts. This is 
followed by a discussion of consciousness and intelligence, and the book 
closes with an account of the social phenomena of animals and early man. 

The book abounds in quotations and comments on the works of 
various writers on biology and animal behavior. The greater part of the 
first half of the book is based on the works of Jennings, Loeb, and 
Sherrington, and is mainly a condensation of the contributions of these 
authors. The attempt is made to cover such a wide field of biological 
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and neurological research that the author is forced in nearly every chapter 
to complain of the limitations of space. The principal contribution 
made by the author is his definition of instinct (p. 226) which he regards 
as “an inherited combination of reflexes which have been integrated by 
the central nervous system so as to cause an external activity of the 
organism which usually characterizes a whole species and is usually 


adaptive.” 

In the part that deals with social phenomena (less than one-fourth of 
the book) the greater amount of attention is given to the activities of 
insect societies and vertebrates below man. 

The work is an excellent review and condensation of the literature of 
biology, neurology, and recent psychology which bears on the nature and 
evolution of the behavior of living beings. The title, however, is some- 
what misleading unless the intention expressed in the preface is carried 
out. The author there expresses his purpose of presenting a series of 
works dealing with the evolution of human culture. And this volume 
may be regarded as the basis for such a series. Moreover, the subtitle, 
“Biological and Psychological Foundations,” gives some such an implica- 
tion. This volume, however, can hardly claim in itself to constitute a 
science of human behavior, since it deals almost exclusively (except in the 
chapters on human instincts, consciousness, and intelligence—about a 
fourth of the book) with lower animal life. That it does furnish a good 
biological and neurological introduction to the study of human behavior 
is beyond question. And its merit lies in its careful condensation and 
criticism of the literature that has been accumulating in recent years in 
these fields. 

The two points of view that predominate throughout the book are: 
(1) The evolutionary series is continuous, and, while at different points 
in the development the change has become great enough to call for differ- 
ent terms to describe the processes, nevertheless all the higher forms of 
psychic manifestations are but a part in a gradually developing but 
unitary scheme. Lines of demarkation between different animal types in 
the evolutionary series, including that between man and his nearest 
relatives, are more or less arbitrary. (2) Behavior is caused by the 
operation of external forces and the evolution of behavior and the struc- 
ture on which it depends are the result of the operation of these external 
influences. This leads to a mechanical and objective conception of all 
behavior, including the psychic. In various places the author carries 
this viewpoint very near if not completely over to an assumption of 
materialistic monism. With these two points of view goes the frequent 
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emphasis on the fact that scientifically we have no basis for postulating 
any teleogical element in the evolutionary process. While there js 
nothing new in these three points, the emphasis and support they receive 
are valuable in establishing a point of view for beginning the study of 


human activities. 
Cecit C. Nortu 


De Pauw UNIVERSITY 


La culture morale aux divers degrés de l'enseignment public. Par 
ARTHUR BAUER, Professor Honoraire de Philosophie, Membre 
de la Société de Sociologie de Paris. Ouvrage couronné par 
linstitut, avec extraits du rapport de M. GABRIEL CoMPAynre. 
Paris: M. Giard et E. Briére, libraires-editeurs. 1913. Pp. 
261+ 24. 

The question of the hour in France, according to M. Bauer, has been 
formulated by the Academy of Moral and Political Science as “ What 
place should ethics hold in the different stages of public instruction ?”’ 
implying “in order that French democracy, with reason and liberty, may 
not die.” To this question the author presents an answer which he 
hopes to have adopted by the schools of the nation. It is thus avowedly 
a study for practical ends of the actual conditions in France, not at all 
a system of moral education for general application. Its three sections 
consider in turn primary, secondary and higher education, with special 
chapters on boys’ and girls’ schools and with forewords and conclusions 
on general educational problems, such as the needs of the modern state, 
the effect of feminism, etc. It is not a handbook for teachers of ethics, 
but rather an exposition of general principles and methods illustrated by 
special cases. 

Fundamental to any system of moral training, M. Bauer points out, 
are true conceptions of its object, of the nature of a democracy, and of 
the men and women who are to form it. Equality and liberty must be 
developed and to this end the people must have virtue and a sense of 
duty, they must be obedient to law and exercise trained wills. Educa- 
tion aims to develop such qualities and to fit the scholars for their func- 
tions in life. 

The school has the last word in matters of conduct and discipline 
rather than the home, since the former has the large, social point of view, 
while the latter is too often narrow of vision and swayed by personal 
feeling. Upon the school rest the broad duty of developing the citizen. 
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The author draws a vivid picture of the spoiled child who seems to 
dominate the French family. In the maternal school it finds the first 
corrective of family indulgence and first experiences through firm though 
mild discipline the duty of obedience, respect for others, and self-control. 

From the entrance into the primary school at the age of seven boys 
and girls are placed in separate schools, not merely to avoid the excita- 
tion of sex instincts, but also because their functions in life are to be 
different. It is a little difficult for an American mind to understand why 
the fact that a boy is to be a miner or a brick-layer or a woodchopper and 
a girl is to be a milkmaid or a factory-worker or a cook should necessitate 
a difference in their moral and intellectual training, but the author 
regards his principle as axiomatic. The method of training is, however, 
the same for both, the discipline of the classroom in promptness, silence, 
and order, and of mental culture in exactness of observation, comparison, 
and judgment, and dogmatic instruction by the teacher. The influence 
of play upon boys, especially of football, is recognized to some extent. 

The objects of country and city schools for girls are distinguished. 
The country school should try to teach the peasant girls toe love country 
life and realize the vital social necessity of their labors. The author 
draws such an idyllic picture of the wide horizons of the country, the 
kindly, close-knit social life, the varied tasks, etc., that we almost doubt 
his first-hand knowledge of the conditions, though undoubtedly his view 
would be a desirable one for the girls to acquire. 

In the town he regards the working girl as beset with temptations 
on every side through the displays of luxuries, the passion for amusement, 
the lack of group control in the strange crowd, the vice in factories, etc. 
The school should be a refuge from this teaching moral lessons by its 
cleanliness, order, and beauty as well as by the formal instruction from 
a manual “exactly fitted to feminine psychology” and given with great 
impressiveness. 

In the secondary schools, while the method of formal teaching is 
still dogmatic rather than dialectic, there is more place for reflection. 
The boys in the classical schools are the élite, those destined to be leaders, 
and they are to be trained accordingly, recognizing that “social supe- 
riority is only justified by services rendered to society.”” The good 
citizen has noble sentiments, a lively sense of social duty and energy of 
will. In his training, clothes, manners and speech are significant. The 
indirect teaching through different studies is of value, the stories and 
examples from the classics being especially helpful because of their 
serenity and freedom from the conflicting prejudices of the present. 
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Formal teaching is given from a manual of ethics, and rewards and 
prizes furnish a stimulus to good action. 

The élite girls in secondary schools may possibly in time, thanks to 
the recent reforms in education, be intellectually emancipated and freed 
from tutelage, but now they are in much danger of yielding to luxury, 
idleness, and excessive sensibility. Since celibacy is an exceptional con- 
dition, education can ignore it and fit the girl for the normal marriage, 
“to be a companion of the cultivated, honorable man.” The study of 
hygiene, sewing, and domestic science, with attention to clothes and 
manners, is valuable in moral training, but the author deprecates “‘tear- 
ing away the veil of Isis”’ by teaching sex hygiene. The suggestions and 
examples of teachers, lessons from a textbook of ethics, and the discipline 
of school work are the other methods employed. 

The colleges and universities offer numerous courses on various 
ethical subjects, but M. Bauer criticizes them for leaving the professors 
entirely free to choose their own subjects and for the too frequent use 
of the historical method of presentation which gives an idea of the flux 
of things and often dwells too much in the past. What the students 
need is a dogmatic presentation of truths approved by the social con- 
science, not doubts and questions. The author proposes a course in 
social ethics, the social good and social duties, for all, with special courses 
for the students in law, medicine, art, pedagogy, etc. 

Undoubtedly the book will be a stimulating one to French educators 


and provocative of thought. 
HANNAH B. CLARK POWELL 


The Hill Folk: Report on a Rural Community of Hereditary Defect- 
ives. By FLORENCE H. DANIELSON and CHarLEs B. DAveEn- 
PorT. Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island: Eugenics Record 
Office, Memoir No. 1, August, 1912. 4to, pp. v+56, with 
three folded charts and four text figures. 

This memoir is the first in a series to be published by the Eugenics 
Record Office. The form of the series is quarto in order that ample 
space may be available for charts. As has been indicated by Doctor 
Davenport in the preface to the memoir, the study reported is of interest 
primarily to sociologists, since it deals in a general way with the inherit- 
ance of human traits and with certain of the conditions under which 
undesirable social groups may develop and persist. 
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The observational work reported in the memoir was done by Miss 
Danielson who, in 1910, became field-worker for the Monson State 
Hospital, Palmer, Mass. One of the hospital cases investigated led the 
worker to a community characterized by the high frequency of feeble- 
mindedness, alcoholism, and immorality. A study of this community 
yielded an abundance of interesting facts concerning two families, the 
history of which “shows how much crime, misery, and expense may 
result from the union of two defective individuals—how a large number 
of the present court frequenters, paupers, and town nuisances are 
connected by a significant network of relationship.” 

The report “includes a discussion of the undesirable traits in the 
light of the Mendelian analysis. It presents some observations concern- 
ing the relation of heredity and environment, based on their effects 
upon the children. While it is not an exhaustive study of all the rami- 
fications of even these two families and their consorts, it may be sufficient 
to throw some light on the vexed question of the prevention of feeble- 
minded, degenerate individuals, as a humane and economical state 
policy”’ (p. 1). 

The method of the investigation was not such as to furnish highly 
accurate as well as extensive information concerning the individuals in 
the pedigree. Consequently, the analysis of the results for the purpose 
of solving problems of human heredity is not highly profitable. Miss 
Danielson gathered this information by personal visits, interviews 
with the individuals, their relatives, physicians, town officials, neighbors, 
and from court and town records. She undoubtedly made excellent 
use of these various sources of information, but it is, of course, to be 
recognized that the direct measurement by reliable methods of the 
physical and mental traits of the persons described is much to be desired. 

The memoir presents, in the form of charts, the histories for five 
generations of two families which originated from Neil Rasp, a shiftless 
basket-maker, and an Englishman known in the memoir as Nuke. 

The results of the analysis of the data concerning these two families 
are admirably summarized in the following paragraph: 

The analysis of the data, then, gives statistical support to the conclusion 
abundantly justified from numerous other considerations, that feeble-minded- 
ness is no elementary trait, but is a legal or sociological, rather than a biological 
term. Feeble-mindedness is due to the absence, now of one set of traits, now 
of quite a different set. Only when both parents lack one or more of the 
same traits do the children all lack the traits. So, if the traits lacking in both 
parents are socially important the children all lack socially important traits, 
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ie., are feeble-minded. If, on the other hand, the two parents lack different 
socially significant traits, so that each parent brings into the combination the 
traits that the other lacks, all of the children may be without serious lack and 
all pass for “normal” [p. 11]. 

It is evident from the investigation that the unfavorable condition 
of the community is due largely to the matings of defectives with 
defectives, for it is perfectly clear from this study of 737 individuals 
that even when a mentally defective person migrates he is likely to 
marry in another community a person of similar mental grade. 

Of obvious importance from the economical and sociological points 
of view is the financial burden on the town by reason of the “‘ Hill Folk.” 
Carefully analyzed statistics indicate that during the last decades the 
financial aid given to this community by the town has increased 400 
per cent, and, as the authors point out, “the large percentage of the 
crimes which were against sex indicate that the influence which such 
persons exert in a community is of far more importance than the 10,700 
odd dollars spent in punishing the criminals after the influence has been 
established”’ (p. 17). 

A comparison of the “Hill Folk” with the Jukes family yields 
numerous interesting conclusions. The numbers of individuals included 
in the reports are similar for both communities, but whereas the Jukes 
family presents with astounding frequency criminal tendencies among 
the men and prostitution among the women, the “Hill Folk” present 
a picture of shiftlessness and low-grade mentality associated with sex 
immorality and a tendency to minor criminal offenses. 

The authors’ study of the school children of the community is of 
prime significance, since it gives us a glimpse into the future of the “ Hill 
Folk.” Of 75 individuals in the school children group, the school records 
of 7 were not obtained. Of the remainder 38 were below grade and 30 
were up to grade. In a table, the characteristics of the parents and a 
brief characterization of each of the 68 individuals are presented. It is 
evident that “‘before adolescence half of the children from the Hill 
families show evidences of their mental handicap. The detrimental 
influence which such children may exert upon the schools which they 
attend is an important matter for consideration” (p. 19). 

Even more interesting in several respects than the results of the 
study of the school children among the “Hill Folk”’ is the discussion 
of heredity and environment which the authors present. For naturally 
the community furnishes an experiment on the influence of environment, 
since many of the children are early taken from their homes and placed 
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in better environments. “A comparative study of the varying results 
of good and poor environment upon individuals from the same germ- 
plasm increases the evidence of the power of individual potentialities’’ 
(p. 25). This conclusion is based upon a careful study of the develop- 
ment of thirty state wards concerning whom the authors venture the 
following statements: 


Of the thirty state wards who have been away from home long enough to 
be affected, fourteen, approximately half, are at present, or probably will be, 
good, average citizens. Of these, seven carry an almost intangible burden of 
unfortunate heredity which may always be a retarding factor [p. 26]. 

These cases, then, prove that persons belonging to these strains who have 
been brought up under good influences may turn out well or ill, and that even 
when placed early under good conditions the result may be highly unsatis- 
factory. On the other hand, of members of the same fraternity who remained 
at home under the same poor environment, some turned out relatively well. 
It is not to be denied that the latter would have done better if their culture 
had been superior, nor that the “easily influenced” workman would have taken 
a wrong path if surrounded only by bad influences instead of good. But, on 
the other hand, it is clear that the capacity of these people for good or evil is 
born with them and bred in the bone and environment acts as a more or less 
effective screen or lure, as the case may be [p. 31]. 


We quote, in conclusion, the entire summary of the memoir, since 
every point made is of great social importance: 


1. The analysis of the method of inheritance of feeble-mindedness shows 
that it cannot be considered a unit character. It is evidently a complex of 
quantitatively and qualitatively varying factors most of which are negative, 
and are inherited as though due to the absence of unit characters. 

2. The value of out-marriage, or exogamy, as a means of attenuating 
defective strains is diminished by the action of social barriers and the natural 
preference of individuals, which induce marriages among like grades of men- 
tality, in a foreign as well as a native locality. 

3. The amount of town aid, which this one group of defective families 
requires decennially, has increased 400 per cent in the last thirty years. In 
the same length of time its criminal bill has been $10,763. 43 for sixteen persons; 
and the bill for its thirty children who were supported by the state during the 
last twenty-three years is $45,888.57. During the past sixty years this 
community has, it is estimated, cost the state and the people half a million 
dollars. 

4. Half of the present number of school children from these families who 
are living at home show evidence of mental deficiency. 

5. One-half of the state wards from the community in question have 
reacted favorably in an improved environment and give promise of becoming 
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more or less useful citizens; the other half consists of institutional cases and 
those which have not reacted to the better environment, but are likely to 
become troublesome and dangerous citizens. 

6. The comparative cost of segregating one feeble-minded couple and that 
of maintaining their offspring shows, in the instance at hand, that the latter 
policy has been three times more expensive [pp. 33, 34]. 

ROBERT M. YERKES 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


A Sunny Life. The Biography of Samuel June Barrows. By 
IsaABEL C. BAaRRows. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1913. 
The poetic title should not divert attention from the substantial 
contributions to the history of social reforms in this country. Dr. 
Barrows was an embodiment of those motives which our best men 
honor; and his careful preparation for his duties is an example to the 
student. The record of his achievements is remarkable and inspiring; 
he was a pioneer in a field where much hard work remains to be done. 


Honor to his memory. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


List of Industrial Poisons. Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 
100, May, 1912. 

Owing to ignorance of the subject in this country and the neglect 
which goes with interested blindness, it has long been imagined and 
often asserted that American workingmen are somehow magically 
immune to the harmful effects of those chemical substances which 
enfeeble or kill European workmen. Among the many useful publica- 
tions of the Bureau of Labor not one touches life more closely than this 
“list of industrial poisons’’ prepared by Drs. Sommerfeld and Fischer 
for the International Labor Office. The work has been done by experts 
and passed through the most critical ordeal of examination by a large 
number of competent specialists. 

The inquiries of the Illinois State Commission on Occupational 
Diseases (1911) not only led to important protective legislation in Ili- 
nois and other states, but served to stimulate other investigations. 
Congress after long discussion removed a disgrace from our flag by taxing 
out of existence the manufacture of white phosphorous matches which 
among operatives and consumers has been so injurious and fatal. 
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The list here noticed gives a designation of the poisonous substance 
used in the arts and trades, the branches of industry in which poisoning 
is known to occur, the mode of entrance into the body, the symptoms of 
poisoning, and special measures of relief until a physician can be called. 
Physicians will find in this small pamphlet valuable material, while manu- 
facturers and “welfare workers’’ should make themselves familiar with 
the dangers herein revealed. No more vital subject of study can be 


found. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Insanity of Passion and Crime. By L. Forbes WInstLow, 
M.B., LL.D., CANTAB., D.C.L. Oxon. London: John Ouseley. 
n.d. Pp. 352. 

It is the tragedy of life’s abnormal phenomena which the gifted 
physician portrays with very great power and literary skill: the passions, 
incipient insanity, irresponsibility, mental obscurity, criminal abnormal- 
ity, early mental collapse, feminine loss of balance, heredity. The illus- 
trations are drawn from a long course of observation and reading, and 
the warnings against excess and neglect have the weight of professional 
authority. And yet many readers will think they have reason to com- 
plain that they are asked to follow ipse dixit; for many assertions not 
on the bare affirmation of the author. No doubt this authority is high, 
but most of us desire an indication of sources, of original collections of 
facts, and independent means of forming a judgment which are usually 
wanting in this treatise. 

The treatment of statistics (on p. 206) raises serious doubts about 
the author’s method of interpreting figures. He tells us that in England 
and Wales in 1859 there was one lunatic in every 536 of the population; 
in 1909 there was one lunatic in every 278 of the population. The infer- 
ence is that at this rate of increase in 2209 there will be one in four of 
the population who will be insane. Truly we live in a “mad world” —if 
figures do not lie. The premises, however; may be restated with advan- 
tage: in 1859 there was one lunatic recorded in every 536 of the popula- 
tion, a very different basis for calculations about the future. The fact 
is since 1859 the sick of brain have been more carefully sought out, 
recorded, and brought into institutions, and so appear in statistics. The 
tendency may be discouraging, but not so hopeless as some think. 

The illustrations from life are drawn from a long experience in a 
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professional career and from wide reading; every page bristles with 
suggestion, and the practical warnings are too authoritative to be 


ignored. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Christian Unity at Work. The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 1912. Edited by CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, 
Secretary, 1913. Pp. 291. 

The Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches has brought 
together in a volume the speeches, reports, and discussions of the con- 
ference held in Chicago in 1912. It is the best available presentation of 
the aims and opinions of this powerful organization. The conclusions 
reached and the methods recommended are necessarily stated in very 
general terms and have only moderate interest for specialists. The 
ground covered is too wide for contributions of knowledge to any particu- 
lar topic of the program; but the vista opened in the discussion of inter- 
nationalism, race improvement, diplomacy, temperance, preservation of 
the home, and religious education is hopeful and inspiring. 


C. R. HENDERSON 
University oF CHICAGO 


Penal Philosophy. By GAsBrRieEL TARDE; translated by RAPELJE 
HoweELL. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1912. 


Tarde requires no introduction or recommendation among students 
of sociology, but this publication of a translation of his great work on 
crime, under the auspices of the American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, offers a good occasion to call attention to some of the 
important discussions contributed by this book. 

The philosophical controversy on “determinism” versus “free will” 
is clearly stated, but left where it was before. Tarde insists that his 
deterministic theory of responsibility is sound; that we can discover 
a strictly causal series in conduct while we hold the criminal respon- 
sible for his deed; but he also clings to the common-sense legal view of 
the criminal as a man to be blamed and detested. For the criminal is 
not a savage, not a sick man, not insane, not an epileptic, but just a 
criminal. The classifications of Lombroso are rejected; there is no 
“criminal type’; we discover the guilty by his record of conduct, not 
by his physiognomy and by craniometry. The most reliable distinction 
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among offenders is sociological rather than physiological; and all law- 
breakers are classified as urban or rural, with sub-groups of the violent 
and thieves. 

One of the most profound suggestions in the whole book is the 
declaration that while science, art, religion, all tend to diminish crime, 
commercialism and material success tend to increase it. ‘There is one 
sentiment which, in becoming generalized, should it be developed in the 
mind without a sufficient counterweight, agrees with one of the principles 
dear to delinquents. This is what we might call the mercantile senti- 
ment, the worship of gold and immediate enjoyment to the exclusion of 
everything else Industry increases the number of products, but 
where is the collective work which it engenders?’ Under our present 
system this great judge declares business is “to make war on one’s 
neighbor.” In an age which is agnostic about all except the value of 
wealth this note of warning is not likely to be much heeded; but it will 
be heard when the “noise and shouting dies.” 

If Tarde, the lawyer, were heeded, some of our law students would 
study criminals by serving as assistants or teachers in prisons. Study 
of criminal law would then be something nearer life than looking at 
dried specimens in the leaves of penal codes. 

The argument about capital punishment is a fine and subtle example 
of walking on a tight rope; the weight of argument on the whole seems 
to be contrary to the conclusion which apparently is to retain the death 


penalty, but on impossible conditions. 
C. R. HENDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Industrial Warfare. The Aims and Claims of Capital and Labour. 
By CHARLES WATNEY and JAMES A. LitTLe. London: John 
Murray, 1912. Pp. x+353. 6s net. 

A very useful compendium on labor legislation and conditions in 
Great Britain during the past few years. Very sketchy in places and 
sometimes not clear, it nevertheless in twenty-five chapters and fifteen 
appendices gives the essential facts regarding the “Issues and Per- 
sonalities”’ of nearly every phase of the labor movement. Eleven chap- 
ters are devoted to special industries or classes of workers, as “Cotton 
and Weaving Trades,” “General Labourers,” ““‘Women Workers,” and 
others to “Labour Organization,” “Syndicalism,’’ “Minimum Wage,” 
“Remedies,” “Profit Sharing.” The book is purely descriptive and 
matter-of-fact throughout, a detached position being successfully main- 
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tained by the authors. Even in the chapter on “Suggested Remedies”’ 
they do not have a special panacea but report faithfully the respective 
standpoints of employers, workers, and public. 

Except for hints here and there one must therefore look to the 
“Introduction”’ for views attributable to the authors. The chief cause 
of labor unrest is there said to be “the progress of education,” “the 
development of thought and the advancement in the popular ideals of 
happiness and comfort’’ among the laboring classes. There has resulted 
a widespread feeling that labor does not receive its due proportion of the 
product of industry. This unrest has come to stay but will assume 
various forms according to local conditions and the attitude of employers. 
Though the authors definitely state that “the fight between Capital and 
Labour’”’ (p. 12, note) is not “class war’’ (p. g), they nevertheless very 
clearly imply that it is just that—a fact also made plain by the title and 
much of the subject-matter. It would seem that their opinion that 
labor “will be content with fairer treatment” is also too optimistic. On 
the contrary human experience universally shows that the demands for 
larger opportunities and a higher standard of living, like the demands 
for wealth and liberty, grow with every morsel fed them, except for 
moments of temporary quiescence; the fundamental demands of labor 
are in essence the demand for democracy in industry, which like the 
demand for democracy in politics can stop only at full realization of 
equality. By way of solution of the labor problem the authors place 
most confidence in collective bargaining and profit-sharing (p. 10), but 
without finding them a cure-all (p. 255). 

There is a certain naivete in the statement (pp. 6-7) of the relation 
of gold to prices; and the opinion (p. 7) that “a general increase in the 
price of commodities rarely affects the very poor’’ seems preposterous. 

This brief sketch of the demands of capital and labor in Great 
Britain and the attempts by legislative and industrial reforms to meet 
them, or as the Preface describes it, this “résumé in encyclopaedic form” 
explaining ‘the exact significance and the probabilities of the growing 
unrest,”’ should prove valuable reading for all those interested in the 
industrial situation. It contains lessons from the experiences of a great 
nation for extremists of every sort. With its index and topical page 
headings it is a ready reference storehouse of information for the student 
wishing to acquaint himself with the labor situation in the oldest 
industrial nation. 

F. H. HANKINS 


CLARK COLLEGE 
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The Charity Visitor: A Practical Handbook for Beginners. By 
AMELIA SEARS. Introduction by CHARLES RIicHMonD HEN- 
DERSON. Chicago: The Chicago School of Physics and Phi- 
lanthropy, 1913. 8vo. Pp. 72. Paper covers. 

Training for the new profession of social work has been rendered 
difficult by the lack of textbooks adapted to the use of classes in the 
schools of philanthropy. This little book will therefore meet a need long 
felt by all interested in the training of social workers. It describes in 
simple terms the practice prevailing in the district offices of the United 
Charities of Chicago, a practice gradually formulated by the superin- 
tendent of the Bureau of Charities, Mr. Ernest P. Bicknell, now execu- 
tive secretary of the National Red Cross Society, and by the general 
district superintendent of the United Charities. This practice accords, 
of course, in the main with the accepted practice in well-ordered charity 
organization societies, so that the material presented has far more than 
local interest. The topics discussed include among others: “The 
Initial Visit’ —The Visitor’s Mental Attitude, The Family Individual- 
ized; “‘Record-making”—with a detailed examination of the Record 
Card; “Methods of Verification’’; ““Types of Dependency”; “Sources of 
Co-operation” —Relatives, Employers, Unions, etc. 

These topics while briefly presented are yet discussed with sufficient 
fulness to prepare the student and the new visitor for the delicate and 
difficult questions of human need and family decline that are found in 
the case of every applicant for aid. The book should, therefore, be of 
great interest, not only to the professional student but to all who are 
concerned with the discovery of the kind and the volume of want and 
suffering facing the modern city. It will undoubtedly find a welcome on 
the part of college students of social problems and of those individuals 
who desire as volunteer visitors to be of service to the poor. As Pro- 
fessor Henderson well says in his sympathetic and discriminating 
Foreword: 
Long experience in charity makes us all impatient to see the day when 
charitable relief, with all its humiliations, and harrowing uncertainties, will be 
no longer needed, when a fairer distribution of income, a complete system of 
social hygiene, education and insurance will reduce dependence to a vanishing 
point; and the hope of promoting that purpose is the chief inspiration of con- 
temporary charity. We know that these tragic case records and the statistics 
which are gathered from them must quicken the public conscience and lead to 
nobler methods. Meantime, in spite of cheap and ill-advised jeers at means 
of relief, which are confessedly only mitigation and not final cure, we cannot 
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refuse to help diminish distress so far as possible. Talk of Utopias in some future 
state, here or hereafter, comes with poor grace from thos¢ who totally neglect 
the miserable victims of personal fault and of social misrule. It is not fair to 
say that all charity is mere opium taken to relieve the remorse of willing 
exploiters. As Miss Sears well says, the direct use of these pathetic histories js 
to improve our methods of immediate relief, but our ultimate and larger pur- 
pose is “to accumulate data concerning poverty, disease, social exploitation, 
and industrial abuse—data that may prove effective in securing an investigation 
and amelioration of the conditions, social, industrial, and economic, that 


produce dependency.” 
SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Psychological Study of Religion. By James H. Leusa. New 
York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. xiv+371. 

A wide range of topics is discussed. Chapters i-ix contain the 
writer’s psychology of feeling, intellection, and volition; criticize numer- 
ous definitions of religion; repeat his well-known distinction between the 
mechanical, the magical, and the “anthropopathic”’ types of behavior; 
and detail the varieties of magic and the essential qualifications of a god. 
In chaps. x-xiii there is a brief treatment of religion in its relation to 
morality, mythology, and metaphysics, followed by extended criticism of 
recent utterances of apologists for religion. The aim is to show that 
when theologians fall back on “inner experience’’ and satisfying states of 
mind as proof of the validity of religion they cannot logically claim that 
such experiences are exempt from the interpretation of the psychologist. 
Admitting the psychologist’s way of approach, theology will become 
fruitfully empirical and shake off the incubus of an old-fashioned meta- 
physics. Tlte concluding pages deal with oriental religions, “psycho- 
therapic cults,”’ such as New Thought and Christian Science, the Religion 
of Humanity, and the Ethical Culture movement; finally, the bases of a 
religion of the future are prophesied. 

Among the contentions advanced are the following: religion is a type 
of behavior, an appeal to a kind of power believed in, an agency psychic, 
superhuman, and (usually) personal; originating in impulses and needs 
of human nature, primitive religion had biological value in the struggle 
for existence; out of mechanical behavior (dependence upon quantitative, 
causal relations) science has developed; magic, eliminating mechanism 
and causality, is opposed to science in spirit and method as caprice is 
opposed to systematic control; moral values are superior to religious 
values; a tenable religion should not run counter to “well-established 
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scientific or philosophical conclusions,” should stress ethical imperatives 
and general happiness, and should listen to Bergson’s intuition of God— 
“unceasing life, action, freedom.” 

Anyone who writes on religion and magic today may not legitimately 
confine himself to the researches of Tylor, Fraser, Jevons, and others who 
have not sufficiently realized the implications of the collective back- 
ground of primitive groups. Professor Leuba freely takes exception to 
the conclusions of the English anthropologists, yet he follows their leading 
to the extent of ignoring the work of Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl, Hubert, 
and Mauss. Whatever exaggerations may be found in the categories of 
the French social anthropologists, they have demonstrated that the 
ordinary psychology of the textbook falls short in method and interpre- 
tation if it is invoked to explain the genesis of magic and religion. A 
suggestive example of what may be done when an investigation is based 
upon specific group contexts is the study of Greek magic, religion, and 
philosophy made by F. M. Cornford, who derived his standpoint from 
Professor Durkheim and his colleagues. 

It is worthy of note that Dr. Leuba sees fit to include a somewhat full 
analysis of the social philosophy of Comte. Positivism is reproached 
because of its inadequate view of Nature and its defective philosophical 
assumptions. However, the religion of the future described in chap. xiii 
is a revised version of the Religion of Humanity. Dr. Leuba urges that 
“Humanity idealized and conceived as a manifestation of Creative 
Energy possesses surpassing qualifications for a source of religious 
inspiration The sense of weakness and imperfection, the need of 
comfort and encouragement, the desire for the final triumph of good are 
sentiments which might readily enough be collectively expressed in 
declarations addressed to the religious brotherhood, or even perhaps to 
the Ideal Society. And I see no sufficient reason why a religion of 
Humanity should not incorporate in a modified form elements of the 
therapeutic cults which have been found effective in the healing of mind 
and body. 

“A religion in agreement with the accepted body of scientific knowl- 
edge, and centered about Humanity conceived as the manifestation of a 
Force tending to the creation of an ideal society, would occupy in the 
social life the place that a religion should normally hold, even the place 
that the Christian religion lost when its cardinal beliefs ceased to be in 
harmony with secular beliefs” (pp. 335-336). 

E. L. TALBERT 

UnIvERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Psychology of Revolution. By GUSTAVE LE Bon. Translated 
by Bernard Miall. New York: Putnam, 1913. Price, $2. so. 
Pp. 337- 

In this study, Le Bon has endeavored to unravel some of the tangled 
skeins of history with the aid of modern psychology. He shows that we 
have arrived at a more profound understanding of the principles of this 
science, and he makes practical application of them in his interpretation 
of events. The discoveries in this science which the author puts forth as 
applicable to history are as follows: a knowledge of ancestral influence, 
the laws which rule the actions of a crowd, data relating to the disaggre- 
gation of personality, mental contagion, the unconscious formation of 
beliefs, and the distinction between the various forms of logic, rational, 
affective, collective, and mystic. 

Revolutions are classified and the relation of government to social 
interaction analyzed. All violent social disturbances are shown to have 
a logical basis which may rest wholly or partly upon psychological 
premises. There is a wide range of difference between a scientific, a 
political, and a religious revolution. The scientific revolution hardly 
makes a ripple upon the surface of society; it is merely an evolutionary 
process. The causes leading up to a political revolution may be summed 
up in the one word discontent. Intolerance is back of the force that 
sweeps society into religious controversy, with its attendant excess and 
crime. In political and religious revolutions, rational logic is swept aside 
and is replaced by affective, collective, and mystic logic. 

The keynote of the analysis is found in the different forms of men- 
tality prevalent during revolution. These are classified as the mystic, 
the Jacobin, the revolutionary, and the criminal. The classification is 
evidently made with special reference to the French revolution. Man as 
a collective unit under leadership without legal restraint or substantial 
moral and religious moorings is a different creature from man as a segre- 
gated unit under centralized authority. It is this dual nature of 
personality which admits of the excesses and crimes against civilization 
committed by a revolutionary body under the influence and leadership oi 
an abnormal mind. Such a character would be restrained in times oi 
order by a fear of the law; but in times of revolution, there is no such 
restraint. 

The origins of the French revolution are found mainly in the weakness 
of the government. Le Bon does not subscribe to the fatalistic theory, 
nor yet to the theory that the philosophers exerted a powerful influence. 
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He holds rather that those who inaugurated the revolution did not 
perceive clearly what they wanted; popular political ideals had been 
shattered, and the French people consequently passed through a period 
of demoralization and anarchy seeking new ideals. 

Le Bon thinks that there was a logical basis for many acts of the 
French revolution which heretofore have been passed over as inexplicable. 
Such bases depend for establishment upon the acceptance of Le Bon’s 
system of reasoning. 

In the discussion of the conflict between ancestral influences and 
revolutionary principles, it is contended that the main issues of the 
French revolution were early accomplished. The ancestral influences 
then dictated the return to law and order, which was not accomplished 
by reason of the fact that the revolutionary principles were still burning 
issues with the leaders and the mercenary class of the revolutionists. 
Their preservation depended upon a continuation of the revolutionary 
régime. 

Le Bon concludes that the heritage of the French revolution may be 
summed up in the words: Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. In the 
present-day movements toward social equality, he sees the fruitage of 
the seeds that were planted at so great a sacrifice and cost. 


Isaac A. Loos 
StaTE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Les principes sociologiques du droit public. Par RAOUL DE LA 
GRASSERIE. V. Paris: Giard et E. Briére, ro1r. Prix, 
broché, 1o francs; relié, 11 francs. Pp. 1-430. 

This book is an attempt to interpret public law in the light of social 
conditions and social history. It is divided into three parts. 

The first part, the sociology of constitutional law, considers first at 
length and by means of historical analysis the sociology of the constitu- 
tional law of the state. This might very well be called a sociological 
interpretation of the history of the forms or machinery of government. 
It differs little from what a contemporary historian of constitutional law 
would write even if he did not call his work sociological. Since Lavigny, 
public law is interpreted by historical conditions. The first part con- 
cludes with a very brief section on eccentric and concentric units of the 
state, namely, colonies, provinces, and communes. 

Part II, public administrative law, is similar in treatment to Part I 
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and almost of equal length. Part III is grouped under two divisions: 
one relating to the international public law between autonomous states, 
and the other to that between dependent or interdependent states. Part 
IV discusses the sociology of the limits and the relations between indi- 


vidual rights and public law. 
Isaac A. Loos 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


La théorie de Vhomme et de la civilisation. Par ERASME pr 
Majewski. Paris: Librairie H. Le Soudier, torr. Prix, 8 
francs. Pp. vii-xvi+351. 

This book is similar in spirit and method to the same author’s La 
science de civilisation, published three years earlier. The book is at once 
biological and sociological, or perhaps we should say blends the biological 
and sociological analysis of life by means of the psychological analysis. 
The author lays great stress on the phenomena of language in an account 
of the development of l’homo sapiens. 

The psychisme of man is not the result of the psychisme of animal; 
the former is interphysiological (whatever this may mean), instead of 
physiological. Language and ideas constitute the form and substance of 
society. The social form is as real as the cell or the plant, but it is not 
so obvious! The interphysical content in a material substratum is the 
form of the social reality. 

Isaac A. Loos 

State UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Le syndicalisme feminin dans les industries textile en Angleterre.—It is in the 
textile industries that the earliest female labor organizations appeared. These were at 
first separate from those of the men, but later united with them. It is in these indus- 
tries also that women receive the highest wages. The question arises as to whether the 
superior condition of women here can be attributed to organization. Investigation 
shows that the growth of organization among women workers has been slow, and even 
in those industries where women out-number the men, the number belonging to unions 
is nevertheless smaller. Where women do belong to the union they show little interest 
in its activities, and even in organizations where women are in the majority, the 
executive work is chiefly done by the men. It must be concluded that the gains which 
have come to women have come chiefly through the activities of the men, rather than 
through their own efforts. Though there is still a great discrepancy in the cotton 
industry, as elsewhere, between the wages of women employees and those of men, yet 
the women here, where organization is strongest, receive a higher average weekly wage 
than in any other branch of the textile industry. This result may be fairly attributable 
to organized activity on the part of the men.—Mlle. A. Tougard de Boismilon, Le 
musée sociale, mémoires et documents, May, 1913. B. H. S. 


Sur l’influence de l'image et de la publicité sur les criminels.—Criminals may 
be divided into three grades: the lowest and the highest of these, the instinctive, and 
the “cultured” criminal, respectively, are not influenced by the suggestion and 
examples furnished in newspaper accounts of crime. Upon the middle class, however, 
this influence is very ae This class is largely composed of youths, and is recruited 
for the most part from children who have grown up in an environment of crime, where 
criminal exploits are held up for admiration. Newspaper publicity serves to emphasize 
this attitude, and, by furnishing examples for imitation, tends to multiply criminal 
acts. It might be thought that the publication of the penalties along with the account 
of the crime would have a deterrent effect, but this does not seem to be the case.—Dr. 
Gilbert Ballet, Revue pénitentiare et de le droit pénal, April, 1913. B. H. S. 


L’assicurazione obbligatoria nei lavori Agricoli—Though compulsory insurance 
against industrial accidents was provided for in Italy by the laws of 1898 and of 1904, 
these did not apply to the agricultural workers. There is no reason why the latter 
should be excluded from the benefits of this law. The agricultural workers bear the 
same relation to the employer and run the same risk of injury as do the laborers in 
workshops and factories. Some would make a distinction between classes of agricul- 
tural laborers, the tenants or farmers on shares, and the day laborers, claiming that 
only the latter need the protection of compulsory insurance. Both, however, belong 
to the general class of hired laborers, and should be included in the law. The principle 
of employers’ liability for all accidents not due to negligence of the employer can be 
derived from the essential nature of the contract. If is to be assumed that when an 
employer enters into a contract to hire labor, he is responsible for the safety of the 
laborer, just as when he enters into a contract to hire machinery he makes himself liable 
for the return of the same uninjured. This interpretation, only, is in harmony with 
judicial and ethical principles, and if the principle of employers’ liability were recog- 
nized on this basis, the extension of compulsory insurance to the protection of all 
classes of workers, as a logical outcome of employers’ liability, could not be denied.— 
Romeo Vuoli, Rivisita internazionale di scienze sociale e discipline ausiliare, yt 1913. 

B.H.S 
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Le droit dans l'économie sociale.—By right (droit) is meant natural right. This 
concept is denied by many, but the proof of the existence of natural right is found in the 
inability to prove the contrary. Individual liberty contains in germ all the rights of 
man. The {imitations which may be put upon liberty are (a) those arising from its 
own nature, i.e., because each man has a right to his own liberty he must not encroach 
upon that of another; (b) those required for the maintenance of social order, for the 
individual cannot live apart from organized society and the maintenance of social order 
is necessary to his existence. Every extension of authority which is not justified by its 
necessity impairs natural right and can have only bad effects. An example of an 
encroachment of the state upon individual right is found in the law requiring compul- 
sory contributions for old-age pensions. The exact limits of authority are difficult to 
fix, but a good government should stop short of, rather than go beyond, them. For ail 
social polity should be directed toward one object: to develop the human individuality, 
and the human individuality can be developed only in liberty and eats 42% 
Edmond Villey, Revue d’économie politique, May-June, 1913. 


L’H6pital de Montpezat-de-Qercy pendant le XVIle et le XVIIIe siécle.—This 
hospital, which was established in 1360, has preserved its records since the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. These show that though the philosophy of benevolence had 
not been developed, there were many forms of public assistance given as a munic pel 
service in Quercy.—R. Latouche, Annales du midi, January, 1913. E. H. S. 


L’antropologia criminale ed i suoi detrattori.—Criminal anthropology has a 
rational and natural basis and finds support in the new science of psycho-physics. The 
fact that many honest people have what might be described as criminal somatic char- 
acteristics is no criticism of criminal anthropology, as the latter does not go by these 
alone, but takes them together with various organic and cranial anomalies. A crime 
is the effect of three factors: individual, social, and physical. Education and the lack 
of opportunity for the expression of the criminal tendencies are significant; and 
finally, criminal anthropology, like all social sciences, has only a relative and approxi- 
mate value which, however, does not divest it of the character of a science.—F rancesco 
di Luca, Archivio ‘di antropologia criminale, April, 1913. M.S 


Le réalisme chez les artistes anciens.—One may note in the work of sculptors 
and painters of different epochs and countries various styles of representing the human 
body peculiar to the period and place. So distinct are these that often we may locate 
works of art as to time and nationality bythem. The ancient artists in their unaffected 
recognition of the anatomic differences of sex in their representations of the human form 
reached an aesthetic conception far higher than that attained by modern artists who 
are restrained from their best work by sex consciousness.—Gaston Gaillaird, Bulletin 
de la Société d’anthropologie, Nos. 5-6, 1912. E.E.E 


Culture morale et féminisme.—The social unit is not, as some social extremists 
hold, the individual, but the couple. Men and women are different, it is true, but they 
are not on that account either hostile or independent. They complement each other, 
and social accomplishment requires their co-operation. In modern society woman 
may appear in four réles: as a celibate, as a slave to her husband, as an advocate of 
freedom of marital contract, or as an equal partner to a natural and voluntary matri- 
monial union. Looking toward the last as the normal and desirable state, the young 
women of the nation must be trained—physically, mentally, morally.—A. Bauer, 
Revue internationale de sociologie, May, 1913. E. E. E. 


Etude sur la famille instable en Champagne.—In making an investigation of the 
causes of the unstable family in France the Champagne district was chosen as typical. 
Among the evmmmged the custom persists of equal partition of the paternal estate 


among the children at marriage. The result is a region of finely parceled out farms, 
usually too small to furnish their proprietors more than the barest living. Since it is 
difficult satisfactorily thus to establish many children in life, this custom tends to 
restrict the birth rate, and correspondingly the expansion of the race. This, combined 
with the poverty of the soil of the section, is the primary cause of the instability of the 
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family. The economic life is rigorous, with few real comforts. Family ties are not 
strong, and many households are disorganized by the departure of the children to find 
work in the cities. in the urban population signs of family disorganization are most 
notable, perhaps, among the Sentie Gaon, the dockers, and the wine workers, due 
largely to conditions of poverty, illness, drunkenness, and sloth.—P. Descamps, La 
science sociale, May, 1913. . E. E. 


Akkulturation unter den Magyaren in Amerika.—The immigrants to America 
undergo few changes except in the superficial forms of culture as the result of contact 
with American life. Their racial traits, habits of life, customs, and religious convic- 
tions do not change. In fact they use every means available to retain their “inner 
culture’; they subscribe for a native newspaper, and locate in national groups. They 
adopt in a superficial way the American fashions and other external features of Ameri- 
can culture, which are forced on them by the so-called necessary demands of American 
life. But this process of assimilation is superficial and not real. The real content of 
foreign culture does not change upon the American soil. Their craving for American 
freedom becomes a falsified fact; among the American immigrants freedom has no 
value or appreciation, when the mind and judgment rejects it.—G. von Hoffman, 
Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, May-June, 1913. H. H. B. 


Die Nationalitat in ihrer sociologischen Bedeutung.—The general social instinct, 
the sexual instinct, and the paternal instinct are the three bonds that hold a tribe or 
group together, and unite humanity into one large group. But these three forces are 
represented by many sub-forces and institutions in the development of civilization. 
The solidarity of humanity is essentially based on the fact that our whole system of 
culture finds its roots in the culture of earlier people. Thus both objectively and sub- 
jectively nationality in its sociological significance is becoming the oneness of human- 
ity—Paul Barth, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Philosophie und Sosiologie, Vol. XXXVII, 
Heft 1. H. H. B. 


The Sources of Rural Credit and the Extent of Rural Indebtedness.—The chief 
sources of rural credit before about 1895 were mortgage companies and loan agents of 
life insurance societies. Many mortgage companies that made loans in restricted 
territories where they knew the people and that did not guarantee the mortgages still 
do a good business for themselves and their clients. Census investigations (1890- 
1910) show the growth of the tenant system and of the mortgaging of farms operated 
by owners. The average value of such mortgaged farms was $3,444 with an incum- 
brance of $1,224 in 1890; the corresponding items in 1910 were $6,289 and $2,658. 
That is, the average value of such farm property has increased faster than the amount 
of the mortgages. The total agricultural debt of American farmers in 1912 is estimated 
at about $5,000,000,000. Real estate mortgages constitute 55.9 per cent of this sum; 
chattel mortgages about 14 per cent; cotton crop liens 7.8 per cent; liens on other 
crops about 9 per cent; unsecured debts to local merchants about 5 per cent; besides 
a small percentage of miscellaneous debts. About three-fourths of the total mortgages 
on farm real estate has been incurred in purchasing the property.—George K. Holmes, 
Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, International Institute of Agri- 
culture, April, 1913. R. H. L. 


Heredity and Responsibility.—Our personalities are not absolutely determined in 
the original germ ceils; yet they have arisen from these cells and have been conditioned 
by them. That is, our actual personalities are not predetermined in the germ-cells, 
but our possible personalities are. Anything which could possibly appear in the course 
of development is potential in heredity and under given conditions of environment is 
predetermined. The factors determining human behavior include, therefore, heredi- 
tary constitution, present stimulus, past experiences of the organism, and the habits of 
response to given stimuli which have been formed. Is then the individual responsible 
for his behavior? By “responsibility” is meant ability of the individual to respond 
to rational, social, and ethical stimuli, and to inhibit response to their opposites. It 
involves the corresponding expectation of others that the individual will so respond. 
Since the stimuli increase in variety and complexity directly as the social organization 
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develops, it follows that human responsibility is a variable. For the character of the 
stimuli varies, and the capacities of different individuals to respond to rational, social. 
and ethical stimuli vary. Individual responsibility varies, then, with the number and 
kind of stimuli, inheritance, training, habits, and physiological states. As a corollary 
to this conclusion, note the converse social responsibility to provide as favorable an 
environment as possible for all in the community. For hereditary possibilities become 
actualities only as result of use, training, and habit. Elimination of reproduction by 
the unfit, or negative eugenics, will be serviceable in extending the inherited poten- 
tialities of posterity. Since great crises usually discover great men, it is apparent that 
the prime problem of education is to provide a stimulating environment and to develop 
the powers of self-discovery and of self-control—Edwin G. Conklin, Science, January 

R. ‘ 


10, 1913. 


French and American Ideals.—Material gain is the world-wide industrial ideal, 
but this is becoming modified by the humane interest. France and America differ in 
the means used to attain this end; the former depends rather on the clear thinking of 
the individual concerning the moral questions involved, the latter appeals to legisla- 
tion. The American political ideal of individualism has been influenced by French 
thought and by the British moral tradition of authority. Personal restraint plus a 
social laissez faire; and personal laissez faire plus social regulation are the means 
depended on in France and America respectively to enforce obedience to moral ideals. 
Such policies for control of adult behavior necessitate opposite treatments of the young 
i.e., freedom for American youth, espionage forthe French. This difference in methods 
between the two countries is due, at least in part, to the greater vitality of the religious 
sanction, cast in theological terms, in America. We derive our aesthetic traditions 
from the British, and so we lack the creative imagination and delicate sensibility of the 
French. The ideal of self-control allows the French, on the other hand, the freedom 
of thought and imagination, so essential to artistic achievement. These differences 
seem due to differences in social inheritance. But in both countries there are signs of 
convergence in national ideals and methods. In America greater freedom from social 
compulsion is beginning to appear; and in France there is growing up a new apprecia- 
tion of the social obligations of the individual and of the need for a more effective social 
control. The economic and the moral continue to make their strongest appeal to the 
American; and the intellectual and the beautiful, as revealer of spiritual values, to the 
French. Both peoples will profit largely through extensive and sympathetic contacts 
with each other.—J. Mark Baldwin, Sociological Review, April, 1913. R. HL. 


What Is Social Psychology?—It is helpful to determine first what social psychology 
is not. Thus it does not concern itself with a super-individual, collective mind; for 
such a mind does not exist, apart from the minds of the individuals that compose the 
community. The so-called collective mind and the individual mind are both organized 
systems of mental or purposive forces; but the former lacks the integrity, the isolation 
and the unity of action that are essential to the very conception of mind. Again, 
although the action of an individual when alone differs from what it would be if he 
were a member of a crowd or organized group, the difference is caused by the changed 
environmental conditions to which the individual mind must respond. So far as unity 
in group action takes place, it is due to the existence in the component individual 
minds of common or type elements. But even this unity is modified by the difference 
in individual reactions to group ideals and practices. Social psychology differs 
essentially from sociology. Each has to do with the forms of likeness, of interde- 
pendence and of difference among individuals, and with the complex social structures 
that result from the endless and complex combinations of men’s purposes and interests. 
When we study the nature of these structures as created by and fulfilling the needs and 
purposes of men, we are psychological sociologists; when we study these structures for 
the revelation they may give of the nature of mind itself, we are social psychologists.— 
R. M. Maclver, Sociological Review, April, 1913. R. H. L. 


How Is Wealth to Be Valued?—Scientific valuation must always be inadequate, 
particularly in psychology and sociology; for it is limited to quantitative analysis. 
And difference in quality cannot be resolved into a quantitative variation from a norm. 
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And yet we find the attempt in present-day economics, ethics, and political science to 
reduce all valuation to a quantitative problem. The true relation between qualitative 
and quantitative elements in the valuation process is illustrated by the work of the 
artist. He uses paints and colors in certain quantities and proportions and draws 
certain lines, 2lways with a view to a qualitative end—the unity of the whole composi- 
tion. This qualitative end as determining quantities and proportions of ingredients 
appears in every valuation process, from a painting to a pudding. This stands out 
clearly in expending money income. For in doing this, the individual, the statesman, 
the community do not pause to weigh the comparative worth of a certain number of 
pounds sterling expended for tobacco or g or bad books, or for battleships or 
education. Quantitative measurement ignores both the unity fo the whole, which is 
qualitative, and the qualitativeness of the parts. Hence it cannot predict the future 
in human history with any certainty. For qualitative mutations occur, such as a 
biological sport or a psychological variant; and such mutations have incalculable 
effects upon human conduct. The process of averaging to eliminate variations from 
the mean is a false procedure for we have no right to assume that qualitative differ- 
ences do cancel one another. The foregoing considerations lead to the conclusion 
that quantities are used to assist in realizing the unified ideal, but that they neither 
direct nor dominate the valuation process.—John A. Hobson, Hibbert Journal, April, 
1913. R. H. L. 


A Statistician’s Idea of Progress.—Since progress is a subjective term implying 
change toward an end, it cannot be measured directly by statistics. If we assume 
however, that adaptation is the end, and that there are certain characteristics corre- 
lated with this incommensurable end, the use of the statistical method may yield 
suggestive results. The result of such procedure indicates for the United States a 
rapid increase of population and probable increase in length of life, an increase in racial 
uniformity, and perhaps in uniformity of other sorts connected with immigration, and 
at the same time a decrease in uniformity of economic status and income and a probable 
decrease in the stability and social serviceability of family life. Some of these ten- 
dencies seem to point toward progress, others toward retrogression. As there is no 
way of reducing these opposite tendencies to a statistical common denominator we 
cannot get a conclusive answer by this method. It would appear, however, that the 
main problems of progress in the United States henceforth will differ fundamentally 
from those of the past. We can no longer justify political democracy and universal 
education on the assumption of equal endowment among men. But these can be 
justified on the ground that they are selective influences operating to secure for society 
the leadership of a larger number of the competent. Again, the economic problem 
now confronting us concerns production less and distribution more; and our political 
problem essentially is that of harmonizing our political tradition with the changes 
wrought by industrialism.—Walter F. Willcox, International Journal of Ethics, April, 
1913. R. H. L. 


The Chinese Drama, Yesterday and Today.—The Chinese drama, originating 
indirectly in the immortal legend of ‘‘The Herdsman and the Spinning Damsel,” now 
played on every stage in China, found its direct origin in “The Guild of the Young 
Folks of the Pear Garden,’”’ a College of Dramatic Art founded by Emperor Huan 
Tsung (753 A.D.) in honor of his marriage to Princess Yang Kueifei. It has since 
become one of the most interesting features in the Chinese social life, as well as pre- 
eminently their one form of national amusement—even more intimate and sacred than 
the ancient Greek drama to the Greeks. The Drama of Yesterday, in harmony with 
the former retrospective habits of the Chinese, dealt entirely with the history and cus- 
toms of the past; and the stage was the only medium of knowledge. It was very 
imperfect and devoid of scenery. Although the historical drama was the real favorite 
with the Chinese, the modern drama, the Drama of Today is much more common 
because of the lighter expense of its management. The latter is based upon incidents 
of human life pictured in a witty and humorous way; in the very modern drama 
topical questions afford the playwrights most of their material for plays. It is, 
however, making slow progress as to personnel, for although salaries are paid ranging 
from $30 to $6,000 annually, an actor is considered to be of such a low and despicable 
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caste as to become practically an outcast from society, and women are prohibited from 
playing on the stage, their parts being taken by men and boys. Yet in the matter of 
uildings and plays wonderful progress has been made. In Shanghai, three large 
modern theaters, seating from 2,000 to 2,250 persons, have been erected, and one of the 
same type is in project for Hong Kong. A strongly modern type of play i is being used, 
and fairly well acted. The possibilities are that the drama will, in the near future, 
become an effective weapon in the hands of the reform party. hh. Corbett Smith, 
Fortnightly Review, June, 1913. B. D. Bu. 


Has Arbitration Failed in New Zealand?—The plan of compulsory arbitration is 
thought by some to be dead, by others to be merely dormant. Begun with the inten- 
tion of suppressing strikes and of encouraging industrial unionism, it comparatively 
failed: (1) in that the employers came to be content with it only after long and difficult 
pressure; and (2) it evoked discontent on the part of the workers owing to a complexity 
of causes: (a) they mistook their object as increase of wages, (6) they were ignorant of 
economic principles involved, and (c) socialism gave them the illusion that “indus- 
trialism is war.” On the other hand the Arbitration Act may be considered a success, 
(1) with reference to employers, because they now favor it on account of its resulting 
enormous increase in the value of products, land, machinery, wages, etc.; (2) with 
reference to the employed, because there has been a period of comparative peace, few 
strikes, and an increase of wages without loss of time. This practical success can be 
made permanent when the spiritual tone of society is raised by moral culture and 
uplifted ideals of citizenship.—E. Tregear, Progress, January, 1913. B. D. Bu. 


The Association Method in Criminal Procedure.—The association method in a 
complex criminal procedure does not possess practical value as a means of case analysis. 
This does not, however, mean that the whole series of investigations should be regarded 
as a complete ‘failure. ‘The chief difficulties of the method are: (1) it involves the error 
of auto-suggestion on the part of the experimenter; (2) of the three principal complex- 
symptoms that have been established, that one which is of a qualitative nature can be 
used only with great care, in such things as assonances, mutilated reactions, failures to 
react, translations into foreign speech, phrase reactions, repetition of the stimulus 
word, misreading or mishearing; (3) in cases of chronic alcoholism complex sensitivity 
is often so reduced that it cannot be determined by the use of this method; (4) the 
scarcity of psychiatrically trained psychologists, to whom alone the prosecution of 
investigations should be left. However, there should first be a more complete investi- 
gation of theoretical questions by experiments on criminals; every large prison should 
be provided with a psychological laboratory.—Paul Menzerath, Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, May, 1913. B. D. Bu. 


A Study of One Hundred Juvenile-Adult Offenders in the Cook County Jail, 
Chicago.—The Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago found that in 1911, 1328 
boys and 61 girls under the age of twenty-one were confined in the county jail. Inten- 
sive study of 100 of these cases, chosen at random, showed that g1 lived in bad 
neighborhoods, 37 were born and reared in bad homes, 37 kept very bad company, 15 
were addicted to drinking, 11 were totally subnormal; most of them were found to be 
somewhat below the average in intelligence, and most of them had no education. In 
connection with some other statistics, it appears that the Greeks, the Polish and the 
colored juvenile-adults are the most criminal. There is a close relation between a 
certain kind of occupation and criminality; only 3 per cent of the jail boys had a trade; 
most of them entered industrial life young, picked up odd jobs, and did not acquire 
skill.—A. P. Drucker, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, May, 1913. 

B. D. Bu. 


La restriction voluntaire de la natalité, et la défense nationale.—The grim evi- 
dence of statistics show France to be slipping backward in the matter of population. 
The great cause of this is revealed in the voluntary restriction of the number of births. 
This is a serious matter, for without a numerous juvenile population constantly 
growing up to replenish army and navy, France cannot hope to maintain her place 
among nations which have no problem of a declining birth rate. The matter of over- 
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coming this national peril is a personal one—not merely to be preached to others, but 
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to be taken seriously and individually to heart by every true patriot.—Paul Bureau, 


La science sociale, May, 1913. 


E. E. E. 


An Account of an Inquiry into the Extent of Economic Moral Failure among 
Certain Types of Regular Workers.—Casual work is often associated with weakness of 
character and, yet, to what extent is regular work free from the same weakness? A 
first approximation of statistical measurement of the extent of moral failure of regular 
workers has been made by determining the proportion of certain types of workers who 
are dismissed in the course of a year for moral failings of different kinds, according to 
the evidence furnished by employers. This shows large absolute numbers of dismissals 
for moral failures, and an excess of such failures by males, when contrasted with 
females.—David Cardag Jones, Journal of the Royal Statistieal Socicty, April, 1913. 


B. D. Bu. 


Education for Motherhood.—The suggestion has been made that children 


should be reared in institutions rather than in families, since the well-to-do and the 
wage-earning mothers are failing to care for their children. The advocates of this 
institutional training of children fail to see (1) that no institution can compete with 
the mother in affection and care in development of the child’s individuality; (2) the 
born educators and specialists are very rare; (3) even these specialists are absorbed by 
their own sympathies and antipathies, conflicts, and rivalries; (4) that psychological 
development of the emotions and sentiments indicates that the child should learn to 
love a few people in the home. The family colony with common kitchen and other 
equipment is also inadequate, and fails to give seclusion and the opportunity for intro- 
spection. But this parasitical family woman is disappearing, and it is not necessary 
to make a choice of such suggestions.—Ellen Key, Atlantic Monthly, July, 1013. 
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